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YOUTH AND CREATIVE LIVING 


By CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


Here Miss Maus has given us a truly worthwhile book. 


Out of her wide practical experience with 


young people, her real knowledge of their needs and interests, and her loving and intelligent appre- 


ciation of them, Miss Maus has written this book especially for the Christian youth of America. 


It is 


interesting, thought-producing, true to the best educational principles, deeply spiritual, and therefore 


highly creative. 
ment is unique and original. 
from the lips of Jesus. 


Even where we disagree with her thinking, we never doubt its honesty. 
On the page opposite the beginning of each chapter is a brief quotation 
On this page also is a poem which expresses in poetic form the chapter theme. 
At the end of each chapter is another poem expressing the essence of the chapter. 
chapter under the caption, “My Pledge to Myself and My Pledge to Others, 
to be checked by the young people as they try to achieve them in their own lives. 


The arrange- 


Also after each 
are a number of “I Wills,” 
The book should 


” 


be displayed prominently by every young people’s conference, and every young people’s group in the 


local church should include it in its library. 
alone worth the price of the book. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HEALTH 
By John Rathbone Oliver 


A book for ministers, seminary students, and social work- 
ers. It is also a volume for those who, without definite 
mental training and experience, are laboring to help the 
broken-hearted and those mentally sick. Out of the author’s 
wide experience and dealing with human personalities, and 
his modern scientific knowledge as both M. D. and Due 
he has prepared this most interesting, penetrating, yet 
easily understood volume. The book savors of Catholicism, 
but when one remembers that Dr. Oliver is an Anglo-Catholic, 
they will feel that his many references to the Catholic faith 
do not refer to the Roman Church. At the end of each 
chapter there is clinical material, which aptly illustrates the 
matters discussed in the lecture. The dominant thought 
throughout the whole book, however, and upon which spe- 
cial emphasis is given the last chapter, is the Great Physi- 
cian of the Soul, the Divine Psychiatrist who ‘“‘healeth all 


our infirmities.”” Price, $2.75. 


INSPIRATIONAL PROSE QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by John W. Horne 


“What are the exact words to that quotation on —_ 
How many times has one asked that question? The an- 
swer is apt to be found in this volume of more than 2,500 
meaningful, purposeful quotations in more than 350 classi- 
fications. These quotations represent the cream of man’s 
thought over a period of several thousand years—from many 
languages and varied types of civilization. Dr. Horne, out 
of his forty years of experience in teaching, writing, speak- 
ing, and preaching, has prepared a volume highly selective 
in nature, yet broad in scope and utilization. Each quo- 
tation is significant and pertinent to the classification in 
which it is found. Price, $2.50. 


THE PARTIALITY OF JESUS 
By C. E. Comfort 


The author feels, as the title would imply, that there is 
partiality shown by Jesus—that he is just a little closer to 
those who need him most. That he chose for constant asso- 
ciation, not the self-righteous, and those who could say 
they Fad kept the commandments from their youth, but the 
publicans, the Mary Magdalenes, and those who had led 
lives of sin and shame. It is a volume by one who has 
known the sting of defeat, the shame of a fall from a high 
position, the poignant disgrace of literally wallowing in the 








The third chapter on “Personality and the Social Urge” is 
Leaders of young people looking for background material for dis- 
cussion at vesper meetings will find this book a veritable mine of source material. 
poems, its book suggestions, will all prove immensely valuable. 


Its illustrations, its 
Price, $1.25. 


mire, the bitter realization of being a disappointment to 
loved ones, and the aching remorse of having been an agent 
of Satan in leading others into abominable practices. But 
here the story changes—through association with the sin- 
ners’ Friend, victory has been won. Here will be found the 
victor’s first meditations in his new life in Jesus Christ. 
It is a deeply spiritual, sustaining and satisfying volume, 
and while not intended as such, it has a truly evangelistic 
ring. Price, $1.25. 
CHRIST IN THE HOME 
By Gerrit Verkuyl 

The Christ who hallowed the home with his presence in 
the iong ago is still able and willing to abide in every home 
that welcomes him. And when he enters, what a change 
takes piace in that home! Helpful and practical suggestions 
are given in this volume—not for entertaining the unseen 
Guest, but having his abiding presence as one of the family 
group. The author’s purpose is to bring Christ and the 
homes of our land on a more intimate basis. He writes in 
an attractive and understanding manner about a matter of 
greatest importance to every Christian. The subjects so ably 
discussed are: Home and Its Purpose; The Changing Home; 
Husband and Wife; Growing Christian Persons; Christian 
Experience in the Home; Christian Home Discipline; The 
Struggle for Independence; Leisure and Recreation; Relat- 
ing the Family to God; Worshiping as a Family; The 
aoe” Budget; The Home and Its Relationships. Price, 
$1.50. 


BUILDING PERSONALITY IN CHILDREN 
By Garry Myers 


Arlee, a tot of three, insists upon telling mother to ‘‘shut 
up’’; Hotsi cannot be put to bed without a scene which 
sometmies lasts for hours; Cleotus, age twelve, is said to be 
the worst boy in the neighborhood; Percival is stubborn and 
sulky; Rutherford, a child of four, has violent temper tan- 
trums; while Lawrence, who has always been so brave, be- 
comes hysterical with fear when told to enter a dark room. 
These, and many, many other problems of childhood and 
adolescence are treated in this thoughtful and all-important 
book for parents, teachers, and workers with children. 
The needs of the child are carefully considered from birth 
to adulthood, with helpful analysis of some of the factors 
in the home and elsewhere which tend to destroy personality 
in children. Practical and sane suggestions for building 
personality are given, as well as striking illustrations from 
parents who have been in conferences with the author re- 
garding their children. This volume is highly recommended 
by our Children’s Division. Price, $2.50. 








ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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HOME MISSION 
~ TEXTBOOK 








\THE RED MAN’S TRAIL 
| 


By Wiliams B. Morrison, Litt. D. 














“This home mission textbook is heart- 
| ily endorsed by the Executive Com- 
| mittee of Home Missions of our Church 
and should be studied in every local 
ongregation. For thirteen years the 
u'hor was president of Oklahoma Pres- 
yyterian College at Durant. He has 
aught Indians in the classroom, has 
been a close student of American his- 
tory, and has studied their life, habits, 
and modes of thought. . . . This is a 
| thrilling narrative of Indian missions 
end portrays in a graphic way the part 
| taken by our own denomination in this 
movement.’’—-Christian Observer. Price, 
50c, 


SELECTED BOOKS ON 
‘The AMERICAN INDIAN 


The following books will be found of 
| peculiar use and value in connection 
| with the study of our Home Mission 
| book, “The Red Man’s Trail’: 
| —_ Journal. By Isabel Craw- 








2 ES eee $1.50 
| Women of Trail and Wigwam. By 
|_ Flora W. Seymour___._________ 1.00 


| From Deep Woods to Civilization 
(Chapters in the Autobiography 


of an Indian). By Chas. A. 

ee, EE Oat aera ae 2.50 
Indian Boyhood. By Chas. A. East- 

PRS INS Sa Se 2.50 


| Three Arrows, the Young Buffalo 
| Hunter. By E. R. Y 
| Old Indian Days. By Chas. A. 
Eastman Stine Saale coc gebeegeetopchsiaieiceaie, 2.00 
Wigwam Evenings (Sioux Folk 
Tales Retold). By Chas. A. East- 
ac pe A a SST 1.75 
| American Indians and Their Music. 
1 By Frances Densmore ________ 2.50 
| Indian Heroes and Great Chief- 
| tains. By Chas. A. Eastman____ 1.75 
| The Soul of the Indian. By Chas. 
A. Loot oe aS 1.50 
| American Indian Fairy Tales. By 
| Rae eee ee el 1.25 
American Indian in English Lit- 
erature of Eighteenth Century. 
By Je AGEN pi oue ee leet care 2.00 
| American Indians. By F. Starr___ .96 
| American Indians North of Mexico. 
Be WME. Mier 1.40 
Indian Playmates of Navajo Lands. 
By Ethel M. Baader_______ 75 
Book for Study and Reading. By 
ewis Meriam and Geo. W. Hin- 
EE SE RET eS ae > ig -00 
Indian Americans. By Winifred 
Hulbert 


t Pe AS PERT: Misra 1.00 
Facing the Future in Indian Mis- 

| sions. By Lewis Meriam and 

| Geo, W. Hinman _______ 1.00 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 





| Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
a 




















THE WORKLESS 
By H. T. J. CoLeMan 

Through the long day from morn till 
set of sun, 

Idly they stand within the market 
place, 

Or walk the crowded street with 
listless pace, 

Who fain would know 
tasks begun, 

The satisfaction deep of labor done. 

Wearied, discouraged, beaten in life’s 
race, 

“Has no one hired you?” one asks. 
Each face 

Darkens with sadness as they answer 
“None.” 


the joy of 


O gracious Lord, who marks the 
sparrow’s fall, 

O Workman true, who bids man work 
with Him, 

O Light that makes our earthly wis- 
dom dim, 

Grant to all lands the boon of work 
for all. 

Speak to our souls that we in turn 
may Say, 

“The vineyard waits: at evening we 
will pay.” 

—New Outlook. 


THE YOKE 


The Lord’s collars are yokes fash- 
ioned for two, and He Himself is 
always one of the two. And thus 
the significance of our Master’s ap- 
peal is this: “Take off that single 
collar! Exchange it for this yoke, 
and let me share the burden with 
you!” The offering of a yoke is the 
gracious offer of a partnership. It 
is the tender purpose of the Lord 
that we should pull our loads in 
fellowship with him. But we de- 
cline the partnership; we work in 
single collar, and our necks are 
galled and our strength is broken. — 
J. H. Jowett. 


Blest is the man whose heart and 
hands are pure! 
He hath no sickness that he shall 


not cure, 

No sorrow that he may not well en- 
dure; 

His feet are steadfast and his hope 
is sure. 


Oh, blest is he who ne’er hath sold 
his soul, 

Whose will is perfect, 
word is whole, 
Who hath not paid to common sense 

the toll 
Of self-disgrace, nor 
world’s control! 


and whose 


owned the 


Through clouds and shadows of the 
darkest night 

He will not lose a glimmering of 
the light, 

Nor, tho’ the sun of day be shrouded 
quite, 

Swerve from the narrow path to left 
or right. 

—John Addington Symonds. 
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oo IMPORTANT ~ 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE BOOK OF COMMON 
WORSHIP 


(REVISED) 


Adopted by action of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States at its meeting in 
Montreat, N. C., May, 1932, “for the 
optional and selective use of our min- 
isters.”’ 

Our own imprint edition will be ready 
by September 10. 

The contents of this most excellent 
book are as follows: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. Public Workship 
Morning Service on the Lord’s Day 
Evening Service on the Lord’s Day 
General Prayers and Litanies 
A Brief Order of Worship 
The Commandments 
The Beatitudes 
II. The Sacraments 
The Baptism of Infants 
The Baptism of Adults 
The Communion of the Lord’s Supper 
A Brief Order for the Communion 
Reception to the Lord’s Supper 
The Reception of Communicants 
III. Holy Rites 
The Marriage Service 
The Funeral Service 
IV. Church Ordinances 
The Licensing of Candidates 
The Ordination of Ministers 
The Installation of a Pastor 
The Ordination of Elders 
The Installation of Elders 
The Ordination of Deacons 
The Installation of Deacons 
The Recognition of an Assistant Pastor 
The Public Recognition of Church Trus- 
tees 
The Setting Apart of Deaconesses 
The Organization of a Church 
The Laying of the Corner-Stone of a 
Church 
The Dedication of a Church 
The Dedication of an Organ 
V. The Treasury of Prayers 
For Seasons of the Christian Year 
For Certain Civil Holidays 
For Special Objects and Times 
Personal Intercessions 
Brief Petitions for Grace 
Ascriptions of Praise 
Family Prayers 
VI. The Psalter and Other Respon- 
sive Readings 
VII. Ancient Hymns and Canticles 
APPENDIX 
I. A Lectionary of Holy Scripture 
I A List of Sources 
353 pages; blue cloth binding; size, 
4x6 inches. Prices: Cloth, 75¢; Gen- 
uine Leather, limp, $1.50. 
Send Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 


PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




























MEN AND WOMEN 


WANTED 


Here is nice pleasant work for you 
to do part or full time. We want gen- 
eral agents in every city to appoint re- 
ligious and fraternal organizatios and 
individuals to sell our Christmas Card 
and Christmas Dressing assortments. 
An opportunity for the right people to 
earn big money. We distribute from 
87 different cities from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 


For full information write the 


COLONIAL BEAUTY STUDIOS, Inc. 
395 Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Pioneer Mother Speaks 


Scant plenishing I took to that new land. 

Some bits of household stuff; a gown or two; 

An iron poi arid pan; strong pewter plates 

And cups that would not break; a feather bed; 
Covers I wove myself on a hand loom; 

Some flower and garden seeds and a few roots,— 
A rose I loved, a honeysuckle vine. . 

One Book I had—a Book of many made. 

It told me of the Hand that formed the sun 

And set the stars a-swinging through the sky; 

The Hand that wrought the green robe of the earth— 
Broidered with flowers it was that early Spring, 
And decked with jeweled lakes and silver streams. 
Great tales it held, that Holy Book of God, 

Of men and women seeking other homes, 

Sure that he sent them forth as pioneers 

To blaze a trail across the wilderness. 

When I was fearful; their heroic faith 

Was like a shield before my timid heart. 

When I was weak, their courage made me strong. 
When I was sad, the songs a shepherd sang 
Brought to me peace, and hope, and even joy... 
Rough was the way, but as we marched along— 


My little son and I—beside the wagon train, 
We talked about those other journeyings 

That led at last to Canaan’s fertile land; 

Or made believe we were in Galilee, 

And with the multitude pressed after One 
Who spake as never man spake, as he showed 
How great and wonderful a thing is love. 

So, as we faced the glowing sunset skies, 
Holding his hand in mine, I led my son 

To heights that rose above the evening star; 
Helping him see the things invisible,— 

The love and power and wisdom of God 
Who yet is Father to the souls of men... . 

If I have served my country, as they say, 
Shown patience, courage, faith, and kept alive 
The ruddy flame of hope when days were dark; 
Brought sons and daughters up with high ideals 
Of honor, virtue, patriotism, thrift, 

Loyal to God, their country, and themselves,— 
It is because of wisdom from The Book, 


Promised of old to those who need—and ask. pies bit 
—Ipa Reep-SmitH, in A. R. P. Ce 
Journal of Missions. i. “a 





The Pioneer Mother and Religious Education 


HE picture on our cover shows the Pioneer Mother. 


Of this heroic statue, Bryant Baker, the sculptor, 
Says: 


“The p'oneer woman was beautiful enough to have 
been the grandmother of many of the beautiful Ameri- 
(al women we see around us today. She was the hand- 
some, strong type, her sturdy stride showing determi- 
hation and purpose to win and to do more than her 
share. She knew not worldly riches, but she was the 
Possessor of that real wealth that survives pain, sor- 
TOW, and disaster—the inexhaustible wealth of a mag- 
hificent soul, 

Se Se bundle under her arm represents the burden 
. the book is the Bible in which are recorded the 

‘a facts of the family, and is the symbol of learning. 
Pigs little boy, filled with surprise at the wonders 
ot untolding to him, is the hope of the future, 

— 4 president of the United States tomorrow. 
He woman is not yet seared and broken by heart- 

ing toil She is to America what the Victory of 
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Samothrace was to Greece or what Joan of Arc is to 
France.” 


In the early days of our country, the mother, the 
home, and the church were the chief sources of edu- 
cation, and all education was in the main religious 
education. The home and the Church are still domi- 
nant factors in training and education where the home 
is Christian, but the far-flung extent of our country, 
its industrial development, immigration, the problems 
of modern civilization, recent trends in education, and 
especially the taking over of education as a function 
of the State, all these have done much to break down 
the Christian element in secular education. This makes 
increasingly important the work of the Church in re- 
ligious education. 

In our own denomination, we have a complete pro- 
gram of religious education, extending from the cradle 
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roll through all departments of adult education. This 
program is in the hands of the Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 

One of the important activities of this Committee is 
the work of Sunday School Extension among the nine 
million children who are underprivileged along re- 
ligious lines. This work is largely dependent for its 


support upon the Sunday schools of our Church. 


The General Assembly is asking for $87,500 to meet the needs of the 
work of Religious Education. 


SURVEY 


September, 1932 


These schools are asked to observe Rally Day, 
October 2, as a season of ingathering and of renewed 


activity. ‘The Rally Day offering given by the mem- 
bers of the Sunday school, furnishes the funds for 
supporting work already undertaken, and for all ad- 
vance work in needy fields. Make the offering gen- 
erous this year to meet the urgent need. 











The Historical Foundation, Montreat, N. C. 


Advantages It Offers to Church and Special Students 


Great pains have been taken to collect the general 
literature of the Church covering all phases of its life, 


HE Executive Committee of the Historical Foun- 
dation met in Montreat, July 14 and outlined 
it work for the current year. The Curator pre- 

sented a very complete statement of the plan for as- 
sembling materials and the advantages for research 
and the Chairman was requested to inform our mem- 
bership and the public that they may avail themselves 
of these advantages. 

We now have in our keeping the original official 
records of the Synods, of 82 per cent of the Pres- 
byteries, of many Sessions of early churches, of the 
Synodicals, and Presbyterials; complete files of the 
annual reports of each of the Assembly’s Executive 
and Permanent Committees: Foreign and Home Mis- 
sions, Publication, Christian Education, Colored Evan- 
gelization, etc. 

The periodical literature of our own and other 
branches of the Church represented is very extensive, 
and comprises files of such papers as The Christian 
‘Monitor, 1815-17, and the Literary and Evangelical 
Magazine, 1818-28; both edited by John H. Rice; 
The Charleston Observer, 1827-45, edited by Benj. 
Gildersleeve; The Watchman of the South, 1837-45, 
edited by W. S. Plumer; The Christian Observer, The 
Central Presbyterian, The Southern Presbyterian, The 
Southwestern Presbyterian, The Christian Index, The 
North Carolina Presbyterian, The Texas Presbyterian, 
The Presbyterian Standard, The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, The Presbyterian Survey, The Presbyterian, 
The Presbyterian Advance, The United Presbyterian, 
and even such smaller periodicals as The Soul Winner, 
The Mississippi Visitor, The Indian Arrow, etc. There 
are more than 400 of these periodical files repre- 
sented by more than 4,000 volumes. This is one of 
the most extensive collections of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed periodicals in the world. 

The literature on Education and Educational in- 
stitutions is very complete. The collection of catalogs 
of institutions of the Presbyterian Churches has been 
recognized as more extensive than that in Washington. 
Many of these represent institutions long extinct. 


theology, liturgics, catechetics, devotions, Sunday- 
school work, Young People’s work, Woman’s work, 
Men’s work, etc. No literary production is too small 
for us to preserve. 

History, both general and local, is a specialty. 
There are many early manuscript histories of local 
churches. Biography is given particular attention, and 
we are able on short notice to supply information on 
more than 15,000 Presbyterian and Reformed minis- 
ters. 

The provision for the study of missions among the 
Indians, the Negroes, the Mexicans, and other na- 
tionalities, both periodical and general literature, are 
of the very best. 

We have not overlooked the fact that the Presby- 
terianism of America was transplanted from Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Holland, Switzerland and _ other 
countries of Europe, and have assembled the very best 
source materials for the proper study of these ante- 
cedents. Many of these works of the seventeenth, and 
sixtenth centuries are exceeedingly rare, numbers oi 
them are autographed and have previously belonged 
to collections of world fame, as that of the Earl of 
Crawford-Lindsay. 

We offer the best advantages for research to gradu- 
ate students, authors, feature writers, and students of 
special interest. Let us help you. Let us trace your 
religious ancestry. Let us aid you in your anniversary 
addresses, histories, sketches. Let us help you settle 
disputed points of interest. Write our Curator, Rev. 
S. M. Tenney, D. D., Montreat, N. C., he will give 
your inquiries prompt attention. 


Should any of my readers have materials of interest : 


and value, early papers, books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 

or diaries, we would appreciate the gift of them. All 

such materials stored on your shelves and idle go right 

to work serving the Kingdom when committed to us. 
S. H. CHESTER, 

Chairman of the Exceutive Committee. 
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Before Prohibition 


ONE are the most powerful of the prohibition 
G arguments—the open saloon, the greedy brewers 

and distillers and the multitude of drunkards, 
the victims of the legalized liquor traffic. These evils 
were with us before prohibition and would invariably 
return should liquor again be legalized. 


The Constant Flood of Liquor 


Before prohibition there were 1,754 breweries and 
distilleries supplying 2,094,729,078 gallons of liquor. 

There was an annual average consumption of 19.95 
gallons of liquor for every man, woman and child to 
the tiniest baby in the United States. : 

Before prohibition rates would make the consump- 
tion today, 2,400,000,000 gallons. If every automo- 
bile in the United States were to transport 100 gallons 
of this liquor, there would still be 100,000,000 gallons 
untransported. Allowing eight feet between cars, this 
would mean 136,363 miles of cars, or over forty-five 
strings of automobiles stretching across the United 
States. 


The Cost 


Before prohibition the retail value of liquor con- 
sumed was approximately two and a half billion of 
dollars. One-half of all the money in the United 
States passed through the hands of liquor men during 
the course of a year. 

Before prohibition we wasted daily enough money 
on drink to supply a one-pound loaf of bread to every 
soldier in an army of 11,000,000 men. 

Before prohibition America’s drink bill was more 
than double the disbursements of the Federal govern- 
ment and more than three times the amount spent upon 
public education. 


There Was the Saloon 

Before prohibition there were 177,790 licensed sa- 
loons, most of them selling after hours, to minors and 
to drunken persons. 

Before prohibition in Chicago, seventy per cent of 
the saloons were under the control of the brewers, who 
had no concern other than increasing their production 
of beer. 

Before prohibition a news story in the Chicago 
Tribune, June 1, 1914, said: “A three-months’ survey 
shows that 14,000 women and girls frequented, every 
twenty-four hours, the back rooms of the saloons on 
Madison and North Clark Streets and Cottage Grove 
Avenue.” There were over 7,000 saloons in Chicago 
at that time. 

Before prohibition the saloon was the gathering 
Place for youth. From the Chicago Tribune, January 
4, 1911, We quote: “One of the first places (saloons) 
Msited after 1:00 o’clock was George Silver’s place, at 
126 Randolph Street. There were 400 young men ard 
girls in the place, and nearly every one was drunk.” 

Before prohibition the liquor interests themselves 
‘dmitted the evils of the saloon. The Wholesalers’ 
ind Retailers’ Review of California said: “With com- 
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paratively few exceptions, our saloons are houses of 
drunken men, profanity, and obscenity of the vilest 
possible type.” 


Sheltered Vice 

Before prohibition the Chicago Vice Commission 
(1911) upon a thorough investigation of the saloons 
of the city reported: ‘Nine hundred and twenty-eight 
prostitutes were counted in less than 236 saloons where 
the practice was permitted and encouraged. Four hun- 
dred and forty-five saloons were investigated. 

“Children were employed in the saloons. Boys from 
ten to twelve were employed and girls not over sixteen 
were seen buying beer at the bar. 

“The Chicago saloons were open past midnight— 
(a practice contrary to law).” 

“Tt was the common practice for saloon keepers to 
pay fines of prostitutes who were convicted in their 
saloons. In return for such insurance the women 
would sacrifice part of their commission on the drinks 
sold.” 

Before prohibition the Chicago Tribune, in a de- 
scription of the 38th police district, March 18, 1907, 
said: “In this precinct, there were then 386 saloons; 
with an estimated population of 31,164 in the precinct; 
the saloons reached one for every eighty residents, and 
this included women and children.” 


Flourishing Speakeasies Before 

An editorial from the Pittsburgh Post, of January 
14, 1904, said: “In Philadelphia, they have found out 
that the evil and injury to public morals and good con- 
duct lie in the encouragement and sometimes promo- 
tion of the speakeasy, vice and lawlessness.” And 
this was before 1920. , 

Before prohibition the liquor interests themselves 
lamented the evils of the license system. The Pitts- 
burgh Leader, March 12, 1896, after an interview 
with Richard Patterson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Liquor League, said “In Scranton the licensed saloons 
keep open on Sunday, unmolested by the authorities, 
but despite this fact there were from 750 to 1,000 
unlicensed bars or tap rooms in the city. There are 
about 15,000 speakeasies in Pennsylvania, continued 
Mr. Patterson, and about twenty per cent of them 
would pay for licenses if the charge were more mod- 
erate.” 

Before prohibition, of 34,884 liquor dealers in the 
State of New York, who had taken out Federal licenses, 
only 7,949 had bothered to take out the State license. 
The brewers supplied beer to these 6,935 places, run- 
ning in defiance of the State law. 


How Laws Were Observed Then 
Before prohibition saloons continually violated exist- 
ing laws. Judge Robert S. Frazer in 1908, said: 
“The Brooks law, according to information coming to 
the court, has, during the past year, been almost con- 
tinuously violated by nearly all the retailers and whole- 
salers in Braddock. Jt has been ascertained that in 
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nearly all the retail houses in Braddock women have 
been in the habit of nightly frequenting rooms at the 
rear of the bar, where they remain until they are in- 
toxicated.” 

Before prohibition in the year 1877, there were 
twelve Internal Revenue officers killed in the suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation. 


Lawlessness of the Liquor Interests 

Before prohibition the brewers organized into the 
United States Brewers’ Association for propaganda and 
political purposes. Through a tax of three cents a 
barrel on beer, in one year, the Association deposited 
$1,404,485 in banks to be used to influence legisla- 
tion in its favor. 

Before prohibition, “it is certain that hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars were annually spent of which we 
have no account,” says the Government Index to the 
brewers’ correspondence. Check stubs and cancelled 
checks were destroyed with each bank balance. 

Before prohibition the brewers paid from their 
propaganda treasury $407,500 for the purchase of the 
Washington Times, a newspaper edited in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Before prohibition the Brewers’ Journal in its issue 
for May 1, 1910, made this pronouncement editorially: 
‘No matter what laws may be made to cripple the 
beverage industries of our present time, they cannot and 
will not be observed by those managing these indus- 
tries.” They lived up to this declaration in every 
respect. 





If There Were No Church Papers 


Suppose The Christian Observer and The Presby- 
terian of the South and other Church papers had not 
been published during the last hundred years, what 
do you suppose would be the condition of our Church 
today? We put this question to the Executive Sec- 
retaries of our Church, and some other church leaders, 
and they answered: 

The amazing growth of Foreign Missions would 
have been impossible. 

Home Missions would be practically paralyzed. 


Better provision for the aged and infirm ministers 
and for needy widows and orphans of deceased min- 
isters would have been impossible. 

The proper equipping and endowing of our Chris- 
tian schools and colleges would have been impossible. 

The welfare of every department of Church work 
would be endangered. 

The Church would have missed the spirit of unity 
and fellowship among our women, which the Church 
papers have promoted. 


CHURCH-PAPER WEEK—OCTOBER 23-30 


The Christian Observer, 412-416 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
PRICE $3.00 per year 


The Presbyterian of The South, 3910 Seminary Ave., Richmond, Va. 
PRICE $3.00 per year 





Many Serious Church Fires 


HERE are five church fires in the United States 

each day, on the average, with resultant damage 

to church property of about $3,596,000 in a 
single year, according to a report issued by W. J. 
Tallamy, Chief Inspector of the Metropolitan Depart- 
ment of the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Tallamy points out that, owing to customary 
design, such fires are usually more disastrous physi- 
cally than those breaking out in other types of build- 
ings, and adds: “Fire damage to churches is in- 
fluenced to an alarming extent by structural features 
that could be eliminated without material cost or sac- 
rifice from the viewpoint of architectural beauty, con- 
venience or safety, if fire hazard features were given 
proper consideration at the time the structures are 
built. 


Due to Architectural Design 


“Probably the most hazardous of the structural fea- 
tures commonly found in churches,” he continues, 
“hazardous in the sense of contributing most to th: 
serious damage resulting from fire, are the concealed, 
combustible roof spaces hidden by the church ceilings. 
These roof spaces usually conceal quantities of wood- 
work, such as decks, platforms, rafters, sheathing, roof 
boards, trusses, and so on, a condition almost certain 
to lead to serious destruction when involved in fire. 

“These spaces are usually continuous over the en- 
tire structures, permitting flames to spread quickly 
throughout, beyond the reach of fire department hose 
streams.”’ 

The report is based upon an analytical study ol 
1,754 church fires that occurred during an averaze 
year, causing the destruction of $3,596,000 of church 
property, a large part of which was irreplacable. Most 
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of the structures, it was found, were greatly under- 
insured. The aggregate value of the church build- 
ings involved in these fires was nearly $64,000,000, 
while the insurance carried on them amounted to 
about $49,000,000, or a little above 76 per cent. The 
insurance coverage on church property, in Mr. 
Tallamy’s opinion, should be 100 per cent of value. 

In regard to the causes of the fires, the largest 
number—or 26 per cent of the total-—were due to 
lightning, indicating an absence of lightning rods, 
although the amount of loss caused by this hazard was 
less than 7 per cent of the whole. 

The greatest amount of damage from a single cause 
was $742,947, or more than 20 per cent, attributed 
to defective heating equipment. About 11 per cent of 
the church fires were so caused. 

“A number of fires in churches start in or near 
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hot-air heating ducts and registers, where they pass 
through, or open into, hollow wall and floor spaces,” 
the report states, apparently as a result of the igni- 
tion of sweepings that find their way, accidentally or 
otherwise, into the register openings. Hot air heating 
plants are therefore objectionable. 

Church heating apparatus originally built for the 
use of anthracite coal, it is stated, and subsequently 
used for wood, soft coal or oil, may become a serious 
fire hazard because of the tarry soot deposits that ac- 
cumulate in smoke-pipes and chimney flues when the 
latter fuels are employed. 

Other causes of church fires are chargeable to elec- 
tricity, open lights, portable oil heaters and lamps, 
carelessness with matches and smoking tobacco, spon- 
taneous combustion and other common hazards. 





Africa Industrialization Enquiry 


From the Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel of the International 
Missionary Council 


HE Department of Social and Industrial Re- 

search of the International Missionary Council, 

with headquarters at Geneva, is about to under- 
take its first piece of field investigation. On July 1st 
a team of three men, sent by the Department, sailed 
from Southampton for Capetown, and, after meeting 
the African members of the team in Johannesburg, 
and conferring with their South African Counsellors, 
will proceed north, fifteen hundred miles to the Belgian 
Congo to begin the enquiry in the mining district of 
Katanga and Kasai provinces. 

The object of the commission is to conduct an en- 
quiry into the human needs of the populations cen- 
tering in the great mining regions of South Africa. 
The industrialization of the African in the gold mines 
of the Witwatersrand has been for fifty years one of 
the outstanding influences in the modernization of the 
Bantu race. For better or for worse the system has 
been placing its mark upon the African and has 
brought fundamental changes to native society. With 
the opening of the newer mining centers in the Belgian 
Congo and Northern Rhodesia, the process of indus- 
trial transformation of native life witnessed in the 
Union of South Africa is being re-enacted. However, 
government, organized capital and missions are in 
varying measure alive to the responsibility that rests 
upon them for avoiding the serious evils which have 
developed under the mining systems of the Union, and 
are to an encouraging extent aware of their oppor- 
tunity to conserve, stabilize, and recreate the African 
people. 

The enquiry which the Department has undertaken 
will approach the problem from four angles—native ad- 





+ nage as economics, sociology, and missions. The 
Close re 


ationships of government, large industry, and 


missions and their interdependence upon one another, 
calls for a careful analysis of the factors that condi- 
tion the activities of these three dominant influences 
that are changing Africa. The members of the team 
have been chosen with this in view. The leader and 
coordinator of the team is J. Merle Davis, Director 
of the Geneva Department, himself a missionary of 
experience in the Pacific area. Associated with him 
will be Mr. Leo Marquard, lecturer in History of 
Grey College School, Bloemfontein, a student of na- 
tive administration and expert in native affairs; Mr. 
A. E. G. Robinson, lecturer in Economics and Fellow 
of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge University; and 
Charles W. Coulter, Professor of Sociology of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. The part time services of the 
well known American Board missionary, Rev. Ray 
Phillips, of Johannesburg, have been secured for the 
enquiry, and it is hoped that Miss Mabel Shaw, Prin- 
cipal of the M’bereshi Girls’ School (LMS) of Northern 
Rhodesia, will also be available. 


The study will aim to throw light on the whole 
movement of industrialization of the native, a move- 
ment which is affecting half the continent of Africa. 
The process of adjustment of native society and the 
individual to the new wage economy introduced by 
western capital; to the alien sanctions and require- 
ments of European law and administration that have 
been superimposed upon the tribal system; to the new 
moral and ethical concepts and rules of the Christian 
religion; to the new social and community patterns, 
restraints, obligations, and liberties. What is to be 
the place of the native African in the Europeanized 
system of society that is crystallizing in his continent? 
How can the sound elements on which African com- 
munal and tribal life has evolved be conserved and 









































made to contribute to the new life? How can a 
healthy, indigenous Christian Church be established 
which will stand the strains of the transition from 
the old to the new order? These are some of the 
questions on which the enquiry will aim to throw light 
—questions in which Christian missions are pro- 
foundly concerned and which condition their future 
development. 

The team will be in Africa from the middle of July 
until early December and will give about four weeks 
to the Congo, five weeks to Northern Rhodesia, two 
weeks to Southern Rhodesia, and six weeks to the 
Union of South Africa. The Carnegie Corporation 
has agreed to finance this missionary research under- 
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taking as coming within the scope of its interests in 
Africa. 

This enquiry is the first of a series to which the 
Department will devote its energies during a four or 
five year period. Other problems which have been 
brought to the attention of the Department as seriously 
affecting missions in various parts of the world are: 
the Cinema, Opium-Smoking, the Liquor Traffic, Sup- 
plementary Industrial Development for Rural Com- 
munities, and Cooperatives. The Department has al- 
ready begun a documentary study of the Opium and 
Narcotics problem and it is probable that its next 
major field enquiry will be concerning the relation of 
the Cinema to Missions and the Indigenous Church. 





Items of Timely Interest 


Many persons have thought for some time that there 
was a real reason back of the 
“wet” newspaper—and that it 
was not wholly a philanthropic 
one of wanting the working 
man to have his beer. One 
basis for such thinking is strikingly set forth in a 
long article appearing in Printers Ink for July 7, 
under the heading, “If Beer Returns.” 

The article is based on interviews with former lead- 
ing brewers and is by Roy Dickinson. He says that 
Colonel Jacob Ruppert, who was interviewed as a rep- 
resentative large local brewer, stated that he would 
spend $100,000 during the first year in local New 
York City advertising. Ruppert has kept the Ruppert 
name alive by advertising a cereal beverage, but the 
sales of that have been approximately 3,000,000 bar- 
rels as against an expected 65,000,000 barrels of beer. 
Fred Pabst, of the Pabst Brewing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, estimates that he would sell 500,000 barrels of 
bottled beering during the first year. To aid in this 
beer distribution he would spend at least $300,000 in 
advertising legalized beer during the first year. 

John F. Hunt Company, manufacturer of brewery 
machinery, according to the Dickinson article, says he 
has already added to his staff and will add 2,000 more 
if beer comes back. He says he is experiencing his 
first good business in twelve years. (Strange, that 
last about good business in view of wet propaganda!) 
Mr. Dickinson comments: ‘Many a publisher might 
easily feel as good as Mr. Hunt if 847 or 2,000 brewers 
start again to register their names and trade marks 
by advertising.” He comments further: ‘Many ex- 
brewers now making near beer are all ready to go. 
All they have to do is to stop their de-alcoholizing 
process, add salesmen and advertise.” 

Mr. Dickinson quotes the grandson of a former 
famous brewer in conversation with others, in which 
it was figured what 847 brewers would spend in ad- 
vertising. Dividing them into ten classes of adver- 


Wet Newspapers 
Expect Beer 
Profits 


tisers from two at $1,000,000 apiece, several at $300,- 
000, many more at $20,000 and most at $1,000 to 
$5,000 a year, it was concluded that at least $13,- 
000,000 would be invested in advertising by brewers 
during the first year the Volstead Act was “liberalized.” 
The article goes on in detail to refer to interviews with 
other brewers who are looking and working for the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. All would ad- 
vertise and add to newspaper revenue by so doing. If 
the wet newspaper is wet it may be there’s a wet 
money-making reason back of its wetness.—The Pres- 
byterian Advance. 





“This book marks a great forward movement in our 
civilization,” said General 
Ubico, president of the republic 
of Guatemala, when presented 
with the first copy from the press 
of a New Testament in the Cakchiquel language. The 
volume, suitably inscribed, had just been printed by 
the American Bible Society following more than nine 
years of arduous labor by the translator, the Rev. W. 
D. Townsend, of the Central American Mission. 
‘More than half of Guatemala’s two and one-half mil- 
lion population are pure-blooded Indians and among 
them the Cakchiquel group is important and influen- 
tial. The advancement of these Indian groups who 
speak different dialects is one of Guatemala’s serious 
problems. 

Through missionary channels there recently came 
the account of an interesting sequel demonstrating 
President Ubico’s sincerity in making the statement 
quoted above. An Indian evangelist was holding meet- 
ings in the town of Comalapa. At the close of a serv- 
ice, he asked if any present would like to accept the 
Lord as Saviour. In response an Indian stood and 
later was received into the Christian faith. Asked how 
he had become interested in the gospel, he replied 
that President Ubico had introduced him to it. This 
was how it happened: 


The President 
Evangelized Him 
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Some action of the government had disturbed his 
fellow townsmen and they had appointed him to go 
to the President and voice a protest. In an interview 
the President received him kindly, told him that the 
trouble with the Indians in Comalapa, as elsewhere, 
was that they were bound by customs, superstitions, 
and ignorance, which held them back and kept them 
poor. What they needed was to break loose—to make 
progress. Handing the Indian his Cakchiquel New 
Testament, the President asked him to read some of 
it. The President next advised him to get a copy and 
read it at home with his fellow townsmen, saying that 
through that book they would learn how to make true 
progress. Thus it was that he learned of the New 
Testament. He later obtained a copy and, as a result 
of reading and studying it, he decided to be received 
as a Christian. He proudly says that the President 
of his country evangelized him. 





The Department of Education of the Republic of China 

has recently informed the Com- 
Friendship Folios mittee on World Friendship 
for China Among Children that it will be 

glad to cooperate in a friend- 
ship project by American children for those of China, 
and that it is prepared to receive and distribute to the 
schools the friendship symbols. ‘The Committee is 
therefore announcing the fourth friendship project and 
invites cooperation by children (and their leaders) in 
church and day schools, and by young people in vari- 
ous organizations and societies. This project, like 
those preceding it—Doll Messengers of Friendship for 
Japan, Friendship School Bags for Mexico, and Friend- 
ship Treasure Chests for the Philippine Islands—is 
designed to promote mutual understanding, apprecia- 
tion and goodwill between our children and those of 
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other lands. The Committee is comprehensive in its 
make-up and includes Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

The goodwill symbol for this fourth project is to 
be a Friendship Folio. It will contain messages to 
the children and teachers of China, pictures which 
children love, large enough for framing and hanging 
on the walls, many smaller pictures clipped by our 
children from illustrated magazines, and also snap- 
shot photos of the senders and their friends, homes, 
and schools. : 

The Friendship Folio will have artistic designs on 
the front and back covers and can enclose twenty or 
thirty of the pictures clipped by our children. The 
cost of the Folio, postpaid, is 60 cents. It may be 
secured from the Committee at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. A folder giving complete directions 
should be secured by those who plan to have a part 
in the project. Checks or money orders should ac- 
company all orders for Folios. 

The project may be undertaken at any time between 
October, 1932, and August, 1933. The Folios will 
be presented to the schools in China probably on 
Memorial Day, October 10, 1933, in connection with 
the patriotic exercises celebrating the establishment 
of the Republic of China. 

The Children’s Committee is also announcing a 
second project which is to be carried out in public 
and private schools. Children in elementary and junior 
high schools will be invited by the principals of their 
schools to write Goodwill Messages to the children of 
other lands. Two will be selected for broadcasting 
and publication in this country and abroad, on World 
Goodwill Day, May 18, 1933. All the Messages, how- 
ever, will be bound together in volumes and sent to 
the League of Nations. Information about this project 
should be secured from the Principals. 





THE STORY OF OUR CHURCH 
By ROSWELL C. Lone, M. A., D. D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 


This book is just what it professes to be: “The Story 
of Our Church.” It is not a history, yet it gives an 
orderly statement of the beginning and development of 
our Church. It is not a doctrinal treatise, yet it gives 
the reader a good understanding of the belief and teach- 
ings of the Church. It is comprehensive in plan, in- 
forming the reader of the whole work of the Church. 
It fixes the attention on the real purpose of the being 
of the organization of the Church and its agencies. It 
'8, aS any reader of the author’s previous volume might 
expect, vigorous in thought and brilliant in style. There 
are no long-drawn-out sentences. Dr. Long is gifted 
M stating his thought in a compact and brief form. 
Every sentence is alive, full of the warmth of an ardent 
advocate, and will kindle enthusiasm and loyalty. It 
will no doubt accomplish the intent of the writer and 
quicken a voluntary, intelligent, sincere, enthusiastic, 
and loyal disposition in the church member to play well 
his part “in this missionary society, the object of which 


'$ to aid in the conversion of the world.’”—S. M. Tenney, 
Montreat, Nn. C. 
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Unto the Hills” 


By MARY ENGLE 





To the blue hills I lifted up my eyes, 
And lo! from every slope and cove and glen 
Where little streams ran down and quiet trees, 
Silent, bespoke of hidden haunts of men, 
Came little children holding out their hands, 
With sweet, expectant faces, shy, brown, starry-eyed, 
And in their step the spring from eagerness within 
Each little heart, which shyness could not hide 
And oh! I know that Christ was glad that they had come 
To learn of his own joyousness—in Bible School! 


Down in the lowlands, up the city streets, 
Where heat of summer scorched and business whirled, 
I saw wee children making, glad, their way 
To where a church spire pointed from the world. 
I saw their young-old faces looking up 
And in their glances read a new-born nameless joy, 
I felt the tenseness of the busy lives they led; 
They were so small, this little girl and boy! 
And oh! I know that Christ was glad that they had come 
To learn of his own quietness—in Bible School! 





My heart I lifted up to God, and lo! 
He filled it with that tenderness of his 

That throbs to hold all little children close, 
And whisper to them what love’s secret is! 

To sing with them, to laugh, and run, and then 
As children do, to rest awhile and see 

Their happy eyes and read their precious hearts; 
Oh God! this joy Thou givest unto me! 

And oh! I know that Christ is glad that I have come 
To lead them unto him—in Bible School! 


Sunday-School Extension in the Oil Fields 


By MYRTLE WILLIAMSON, Director of Religious Educatian in Paris Presbytery 








HE work which can be done by one church in the looked more hopeless than this beginning? Scarcely 
oil field is clearly shown by the Presbyterian a hundred faithful Presbyterians living in the midst 
church of Kilgore. The arrival of the “Boom,” of such hurry and confusion as can be only known 
which almost overnight transformed a lovely, quiet by those who have lived through the sudden and 
village into : — where thousands of people lived , 
in every available kind of temporary building, found way , 
the Presbyterian Church, which “ “aaah at eo: building burned, the new pastor, Rev. Cecil H. Lang. 
eral families of faithful Christians, meeting for wor- 2"Tiving in the same week to find the ashes of the 
ship once a month in a small frame building. This Church he had been called to serve! Yet the faith- 
building (and that of the other church in town) was fulness of those members and of that minister have 
burned by an incendiary in August. What could have had results which are almost miraculous. 


sustained excitement of “oil boom towns”; the church 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


In addition to the erecting of and paying for a 
beautiful, modern, well-equipped $35,000 church and 
comfortable manse, the Kilgore Church has changed 
from a home mission church with services once a 
month to a self-supporting church with the Presbyterian 
program fully set up and working ; has sponsored the 
organization and the maintaining of three flourishing 
outpost Sunday schools; has assisted greatly in the 
Presbyterial Religious Education program for the oil 
field in general; and is paying the expenses of a 
student minister, Mr. Lewis Wilkins, of Austin Semi- 
nary, and of a Vacation Church School Worker, Mrs. 
C. C. Weaver, of the Assembly’s Training School, 
both of whom are working for the summer in their 
outpost mission points. 

The first of these outpost Sunday schools was es- 
tablished in the Shell schoolhouse, a few miles from 
Kilgore. This school building was erected in Sep- 
tember. Shortly after its completion, three boys broke 
into the building, spread ink all over it, and attempted 
to set fire to the building. One eleven-year-old boy, 
on being arrested for the crime, declared that he would 
“die and go to hell” before he would reveal the names 
of those who were his associates in crime. The week 
following this, a Presbyterian Sunday school was or- 
ganized in this school building; in the months that 
have passed since then, the attendance has averaged 
one hundred each Sunday! Three of the most faithful 
members of this school are children of a publicly 
acknowledged “‘bootlegger” who at least once became 
so intoxicated from his own products that two Texas 
Rangers were required to subdue him. One of his 
daughters comes each week with new passages of the 
Bible ready for reciting, and her life shows that it is 
entering her heart as well as her mind; his son has 
become a Christian and is one of the six additions to 
the Kilgore Church from this school. 

The Shell School has given to the main church its 
Choir Director in the person of its superintendent, 
Mr. R. Richard Robertson, an oil man and a splen- 
did Christian. The faithfulness and ability of Mr. 
Robertson and his family, who came to the Presby- 
terian Church from a denomination which had no 
church in that town, have added much to both the 
Kilgore Church and the Shell School. Mr. Robertson 
is in touch with the Richmond office, preparing to 
receive credit in the Leadership Training Division so 
that he can train his teachers. Mrs. Robertson has 
been most helpful in organizing the community women 
into a circle of the Kilgore Auxiliary. 

The Superintendent of the County Schools and the 
Presbyterial Director of Religious Education became 
friends, and through their friendship a visit was made 
to a school on the Hughey-Ross lease, a camp cut off 
rom town by such roads that in the winter it was 
necessary for the two to walk for several miles to 
visit the school for a story hour. There the children 
were found so eager for religious training that the 
Kilgore Church was asked to sponsor an organization 
there. The parents of the children, from many de- 
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nominations, were hungry for church services. For 
months the impassable roads had cut them off from 
the main highways leading into town, and the only 
sermon that they had heard was by the conscientious, 
but ignorant, milkman, who felt called to preach but 
did not believe in preparation for the privilege. 

The Sunday school here was organized in March; 
since that time the attendance has averaged forty, 
a large percentage of the members of the community 
on that lease. The school has purchased its own litera- 
ture and is paying the expenses of the vacation school 
which Mrs. Weaver is holding there. It is reported to 
be a school with capable assistants, the teachers and 
children being most responsive and attractive. The 
Vacation Church School as well as the regular Sunday 
school is meeting the religious needs of these people 
in a wonderful way. The Kilgore Church has been 
faithful in its interest in this school and the minister 
has a weekly preaching appointment there. 

The Religious Education Director visited the Sabine 
School for a story hour with the children. It was 
found that the children there were begging for Sunday- 
school advantages and that there were none in reach 
of them. A visit fom Dr. A. F. Cunningham, Super- 
intendent of Presbyterial Home Missions, revealed the 
fact that the people were eager for preaching services, 
several saying that it was their first opportunity to 
hear a sermon in months. Again the Kilgore Church 
responded, Mrs. Weaver’s school was greatly helped by 
the young people who assisted her. One woman said 
at the close of the school that her children had been 
taught more in two weeks than she had been able to 
teach them in five years. Mr. Wilkins’ preaching serv- 
ices have aveeraged more than a hundred each night. 
Plans are now under way for the organizing of a 
Sunday school using Presbyterian literature. The Kil- 
gore Church stands back of the movement ready to 
help at any time. 

Time would fail to tell of all the other activities of 
this church, of the visiting which has been done, of 
the services held in schoolhouses, of the help given 
to individuals, etc. One woman was found in a 
hospital seriously ill, neither she nor her husband 
having ever had any connections with the Presbyterian 
Church. The friendly visitation resulted in their pro- 
fession of faith and their becoming faithful workers 
in the Kilgore Church. The pastor preached one 
night in a schoolhouse to a group of thirty-nine, not 
one of whom could repeat John 3:16 or seemed even 
vaguely familiar with it. The work of this church 
has been with all types of people, from college edu- 
cated and cultured Christian groups to the ignorant 
and non-interested. Their faithfulness has been richly 
blessed. 

The splendid growth of the real Church, the beau- 
tiful building in which this church worships, the out- 
post work which it has made possible, testify of the 
character of the individuals who compose it. The sud- 
den wealth the oil brought did not turn the hearts 
of the people from their allegiance to their Lord, and 
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their tithe money has gone faithfully into all phases 
of the Church’s work. The responsibility of the group 
for reaching the thousands of unsaved was met with 
faith and a definite program on the part of the pas- 
tor for that part of the oil field within reach of his 
church. The cooperation between all officers and mem- 
bers has been a splendid thing. An illustration of 
the way they have kept first things first is the way 


SURVEY 


September, 1932 


Mrs. W. R. Crim, affectionately known as “Mother 
Crim” and “The Oil Queen” faced the bringing in 
of the first well on the Sunday morning of the first 
discovery of oil; she remained quietly in church while 
the countryside went wild with joy; this same spirit 
has characterized the faithfulness of the entire church. 
True again are the words “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” : 





What the Assembly's Sunday-School Mission Work 
Has Meant to East Tennessee 


By CLYDE 


HERE is located in east Tennessee, in a section 
T of the Blue Ridge mountains, a valley near Roan 

Mountain, known as Cove Creek. It is very 
densely populated and has an altitude of 3500 feet 
above sea level. Until recently it was very inaccessible 
to the outside world, which accounts for the nature of 
the native people. They settled here years ago because 
of the hunting and fishing advantages. After living 
here for some time, they became attracted to the place 
and called it “Home.” 

Our forefathers were not very versatile, being in- 
terested in hunting and fishing, consequently they con- 
sidered religion and education as minor issues, if 
issues at all. Fortunately, about ten years ago some 
observers with vision saw our condition, and with the 
bright-minded boys and girls to work with, believed 
that progress and prosperity were awaiting competent 
workers. 

Our people were eager to hear from the outside world 
when the chance presented itself, but something was 
wrong with our “cozy nest in the mountains.” It was 
too isolated from the outside world. The principal 
reason for our isolation was bad roads. The rugged 
mountains staring down at us from every side afforded 
only one or two ways of getting out and in. We had 
no church in the community, and the one-room school- 
house was the only gathering place for a few of us who 
tried to keep the Sunday school going; however, it 
was sometimes done intermittently. Very distinctly do 
I remember the first time I attended Sunday school. 
I was about eight years of age, and I spent the 
entire period seated near the back of the room, un- 
aware of such a thing as meeting a class. 

Then God, in his mercy, sent to us a man who, by 
the help of God, has lifted us to a position of better 
thinking, better living, and higher ideals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray came here ten years ago, took 
up the burden with a smile, and with the aid of Miss 
Abrams, their co-worker, and with the help of others 
from time to time, we have been able to see with our 
own eyes our community step to the front. Mr. Gray’s 
first step was to build a church in each community 


C. STREET 


where people might gather and sing praises to God. 
This he continued until he had built four, thus afford- 
ing a gathering place for all. For ten years I have 
been unable to find a Christian Endeavor or Sunday 
school which surpasses our own. His next step was 
to obliterate the causes of isolation. The first move 
was to introduce education to the boys and girls. There 
was only one way to do this, and that was to take 
our boys and girls to some place where better edu- 
cational advantages could be secured. It is in this 
respect that I owe such a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gray. 

I was thirteen years of age when I was ready for 
high school, and if it hadn’t been for him I would 
scarcely have known what a high school was. By his 
encouragement I graduated from high school in 1929. 
Again I found a “good Samaritan” spirit in him; 
he made it possible for me to enter Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Clinton, S. C. I have attended this college 
three years and expect to return this fall to graduate. 
Thanks to Mr. Gray. There are others whom he has 
helped to follow the same footpath. 

Mr. Gray not only took the place of preacher, but 
of teacher, doctor, and every other position in which 
he could serve God and his people. I am confident 
that I speak for our community as well as for myself 
when I say that we are proud beyond expression of 
the progress shown during the past ten years, and 
prouder still that the man through whom God worked 
in bringing us to the light is still living among us 
as an ideal neighbor, a friend indeed, and a brother 
in Christ. 

We no longer send our students out to other places 
in order to secure an education, but we offer them 
such privileges at home. The muddy mountain path- 
way, that once let us out and in on foot or horse- 
back, has changed to a beautiful highway, leading to 
a community which invites you all, and where the 
spring of welcome never runs dry. 

For such improvements during the past ten years, 
we are thankful to God, to all those who have helped 
the home mission cause, and to Mr. Gray, our friend, 
who put on the armor and faced the battle. The 
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man who has labored and walked with God for ten 
years before us is still doing so today, and we can 
see that he is smiling beneath a burden in the arms 
of victory. : 

Mr. Gray has always emphasized the need of our 
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help to make Rally Day a success. 


With our limited 
means we have given sufficiently to win and hold the 


Presbytery’s banner for a number of years. And for 
the cause and effect of this we all feel exceedingly 
proud. 








NE of the five interesting fields that I cultivate 
is that of Bath. The name is derived from the 
copious springs that furnish a perennial supply 

of excellent water. Once upon a time there stood a 
number of stately dwellings in the village, but the 
changing conditions caused the owners to move away 
and the houses one after another caught fire, and only 
crumbling brick chimneys remind us of the former 
happy homes. Two of these ancient houses still re- 
main, the one occupied by the only two members of the 
church still living in the village, and the other afford- 
ing its owner a country home when tired of the sultry 
streets of Augusta. 

But other people have come to take the places of 
the early settlers. Smaller houses have been built, and 
little children play among the trees and shrubbery that 
everywhere abounds. It is for these that we are work- 
ing and planning and praying. At first Bath was not 
on my circuit. Only Evans, Phinizy, Lincolnton, and 
Grovetown were assigned to my parish. But a visit to 
Bath suggested the possibility of a resurrection of a 
lifeless church on account of the interest of outsiders. 

We began by visiting the school at Hood’s Chapel, 
about thrze miles from Bath. The superintendent, Mr. 
W. M. Price, gave us every encouragement to build a 
new church or fill an old one. Then came Dr. Jas. 
B. Ficklen, of Synod’s Work Committee, and Dr. S. L. 
McCarty, of Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. 
We visited Bath together, and under the eaves of the 
church decided to revive it. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Ficklen, we surveyed the 
territory for a radius of about four miles from the 
church. In this area were discovered seventy-four 
families with 257 persons. While many of them were 
members of churches either near or far, only a minority 
was active. Eighty-eight were members of no church, 
and 177 were in no Sunday school. In this survey were 
lound thirteen Presbyterians. 

The Bath church had one ruling elder, Mr. P. B. 
Reese, living at Blythe, three miles from Bath. He 
was on the verge of severing his membership when we 
found him and asked him to help us try to rebuild. 
With his help we have celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
twice since last October, and we have now the prospect 
of another elder. 

A deacon, Mr. T. H. Nickles, of Blythe, was ap- 
pomted treasurer. At a morning service recently, the 


Work in the Synod of Georgia 


By I. T. HAWK, Sunday-School Worker in Augusta Presbytery 





askings of Presbytery of $50.00 for benevolence for this 
year was 'nanimously accepted. The full amount has 
been pledged. Elder Reese surprised us one Sunday 
morning by saying that he had, last year, set aside a 
“Lord’s Acre” of cotton and he was ready to hand 
ever his check. Furthermore, he intended to do the 
same this year, and hoped to have a larger offering 
from it. 

Our preaching services are held morning and evening 
on the fourth Sunday of every month. In the after- 
noon, at four o’clock, each Sunday, the Sunday school 
is held. The first session was held by the pastor 
on Easter Sunday with twelve present, and one class. 
That number has increased, until recently on two 
successive Sundays, there were fifty present. On one 
of these days, but a single car stood at the church door, 
the people having come on foot along highways and 
byways for one, two, three, or four miles. The one 
class has increased to three, and the three to five, and 
we have material for another. 


The attendance at preaching services has been a 
surprise to the older members. Deacon Nickles de- 
clared that never in his experience have so many peo- 
ple come from the immediate neighborhood. There 
seems to be a hunger for the gospel. 


An old manse stands near the church. Although 
unsightly from neglect of paint, yet its large rooms 
and hallway suggest that a commodious Sunday-school 
building could be formed of it. A large living-room 
for the assembly, six rooms and hallway for class- 
rooms, open fire places in many of the rooms—it has 
wonderful possibilities for church work. A kitchen 
for preparing refreshments, and open fires for group 
songs and stories, are ready for wholesome social 
amusements! All we need is a philanthropist who will 
finance the repairs and renovations, for our people are 
poor in this world’s goods. 

The church, that had stood vacant for about two 
years is having a wholesome influence over the com- 
munity life. Its mellow-toned bell echoes through the 
valley. Its gallery, once the place for slaves, invites 
a great congregation. Its silver communion service, 
replacing the one confiscated by Sherman’s army, en- 
riches the fellowship of believers. Its teaching en- 
lightens the minds and consciences, and its worship 
lifts their souls to God. 





























Did You Know That 


Fifty-four conferences and camps for young people There were fourteen members of the official staff of the 


were held with an enrollment of 6,764? 

There were 1,789 organizations for young people with 
an enrollment of 51,697 ? 

There are thirty periodicals issued by our Committee? 

Thirty Vacation Church School Workers were sent out 
under the auspices of our Committee? 

There were 8,072 Leadership Training credits and 
fifty-six Leadership Training diplomas given last 
year? 

The members of the staff of the Richmond office last 
year visited every synod except one? 

The members of the field force held 2,315 worth-while 
personal interviews on Sunday-school problems 
last year? 

There were 15,568,410 pieces of literature issued by 
the Committee during the year? 


Committee of Religious Education and nine edi- 
torial writers? 

There were 631 Vacation Church Schools with an en- 
rollment of 53,253 pupils? 

Thirty-five field workers served the Church? 

Every synod, except two, has a synodical worker largely 
supported by the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion? 

There were 1,094 Sunday schools visited by the field 
workers last year? 

Literature was donated to 124 schools last year? 

The total donations for the year amounted to $24,008? 

There were 11,203 additions to the church last yea 
who came in through the Sunday school? 

There were 419,448 pupils enrolled in the Sunday 
school last year? 





Glimpses of the Work of Training Leaders 


NE of the joys of serving in the leadership train- 
O ing office is the praise which comes now and 

then from a teacher or leader who has been 
helped by some course or instructor. A few of these 
are listed for you below so that you can share some 
of these things with us. When we realize the value 
to each pupil who receives credit, we can appreciate the 
influence of the more than 8,000 credits given last 
year. 

At the beginning of a Leadership Training School, 
a prominent teacher from a church in which no work 
of this kind had been done asked if training was not 
calculated to do more harm than good, by confusing 
and unsettling the teacher and really giving no con- 
structive help. When the course was completed, the 
same teacher enthusiastically said, “I had no idea that 
there was so much to learn about Sunday-school work, 
or that one unit could mean as much to any one as this 
one has meant to me.” 

“T am enclosing the assignments on ‘Story Telling.’ 
. . . The pupils have taken a great interest in this 
course, and I’m sure it would do your soul good to 
hear them tell stories.” 

“T had hoped to have twelve credits by my birthday, 
but two of them are of no help to me in my Junior 
specialization work.” (From a woman seventy-six 
years of age in the Synod of West Virginia. ) 

“We have had a good time doing this work. Some 
of them are saying that they enjoyed it more than any- 
thing we have ever done along the lines of Sabbath- 
school training. I believe that they have gotten lots of 
good from it, although over one-half of the class are 
young people.” 

“T received the book which I ordered recently. It 
is very interesting, and I hope to make a creditable 
showing on the examination. I have appreciated the 


criticisms on papers formerly sent in. It is rather 
difficult for a busy housekeeper to concentrate without 
a teacher’s help, but I am trying to do my bit by our 
Sunday school which is rather hard-pressed for teach- 
ing material. I hope to fit myself better to serve in 
that capacity.” 

“T am having some very thoughtful, serious work 
done by our class these past few weeks on the New 
Testament unit. One girl, a teacher in our Junior 
Department, stopped me one morning after class and 
said: ‘Never did I hope to get such a connected idea 
of the whole—it is beginning to sort of all hang to- 
gether now.’ I was glad of that type of comment.” 

“One girl, who has not had the advantages of some 
of the others, when handing in her last paper said, 
‘Please, would you correct this one and hand it back 
to me. I want to get it right and learn it—I don't 
just want to get the credit.’ ” 


High Hearts 


By ANNE-ELISE ROANE WINTER 


High hearts there are, that lean, with eager longing, 
From out the casements of their daily round, 

Listening for some true clarion call to follow, 
Waiting for God, their “Forward March,” to sound. 


Bright are the peaks to which their eyes are lifted; 
Dark is the land between them and their goal. 

Fain would they fight the powers of sin and evil, 
Fain lift to light full many a captive soul. 


Ready are they, to give their lives in service. 
Ready to pitch their tents where God demands, 
Pledging their all, and yielding all allegiance, 


Strong in His strength, they wait their Lord’s com- 


mands. 
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Interesting Things 


In Vacation Church School Work 


The finest bit of extension work carried on under the auspices of the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 


tion is the Vacation Church School Work. 
Three replies are included in this article. 


Some of these workers were asked to write of their experiences. 
Last year there were 631 schools held with 53,253 pupils enrolled. 


This gives an idea of the tremendous influence of this work. 


A “VACATION” SCHOOL DURING SCHOOL TERM! 
By Mary Louise Woopson, Director of Religious Education in Central Texas Presbytery 





tion time—but have you heard of Vacation 
Schools while school is in progress ? 

Up in a hill section, in the western part of Central 
Texas Presbytery, there is a commounity where there 
is no resident pastor, no active church of any denomi- 
nation, no full-time preaching. There are many chil- 
dren and young people there, but so little to help 
them live the Christian life! 

Under the leadership of the Home Mission minis- 
ter who preaches there once or twice a month, the 
Religious Education worker for the Presbytery visited 
there for a week. What interesting possibilities were 
found! Staying in the country, visiting in different 
homes gave opportunity for personal contacts and per- 
sonal work—and eagerness for things spiritual made 
a program of work for the week profitable. 

The question was asked of the children in the grades, 
“Would you like to come to the church near the school 
building after school each afternoon this week?” 
“Yes!” was the answer. Then they came! Little first- 
graders and second-graders, who are out of school 
early came first. For an hour we talked of the 
Heavenly Father and his love, we sang of his care, 
we read from his word, we played games of “helping,” 
for God’s children are helpful. The light in those 
children’s eyes, the responses they made, helped us to 


Y OU have heard of Vacation Schools during vaca- 
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THEY HEAR WITHOUT A PREACHER? 


be sure that we were learning to know God better! 
iIt was a miniature Vacation School. 
grade children came, and we worshipped and studied 
God’s word, and played together in a happy way. It 
was only for five days, but eminently worth-while, we 
are led to believe. 


Then the older 


In the evenings of that week the worker met with 


the fine group of Young People of the community. 
They were interested in training for the Christian life 
—they were interested in a wholesome good time, but 
there had been no opportunity for such training, and 
conditions were unfavorable for wholesome good times. 


In fact the popular conception of a good party was 


such that even the school hesitated to have a social 
gathering, because of the disorderly conduct of many 
young people who came. 


In the course of the week a fine community Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was organized with twenty-five 
young people to start with. The very first effort of 


the organization was to have a party, one which was 


successful, and yet fine and wholesome. Now this 
Christian Endeavor Society is satisfying the needs of 


young people hungry for experiences of God, and 


demonstrating to the community the finer things of 
Christian living. Truly, “the fields are white unto 
the harvest!” 





ROM. 10:14. 


By A Vacation Church School Worker in West Virginia 


This might truly be asked of the people living in 
the mountains of West Virginia. Go with me into 
one of the mining camps which are so numerous in 
the mountains of West Virginia. Many of them can 
be reached only by the railroad which has been made 
necessary for the removing of the coal. Some of these 
camps are three or four miles from any highway. 

Usually you will find a community store, a small 
church, and a schoolhouse—in some cases you will 
not find the church, but the schoolhouse may be used 
for Sunday school and church. In some cases the 


community building is used for church, but this same 
building has been used during the week for movies 
or dances—what spirit of worship can be created in 
such an atmosphere? There will be many little frame 
houses all alike and all painted the same color—sev- 


eral dozen or several hundred, depending on the size 
of the camp. 


On Monday morning, go to the church, or the build- 
ing in which you are to have the Bible school and ring 
the bell. At nine o’clock you may have anywhere from 
thirty to two hundred bright eager little faces con- 
fronting you, depending on the number of people in 
the camp. Let us see who makes up this school— 
there are those from the cradle roll to the adult de- 
partment, there is every Protestant denomination and 
Catholics, and every nationality. It is a very cos- 
mopolitan group, but they have come together to hear 
the stories of Jesus, to sing the songs, and to learn 
the words of the Bible. 

This lasts for two weeks in the year—what of the 
other fifty weeks? In some of the camps a preacher 
comes once or twice a month to have Sunday school 
or to preach. If there is anyone in the camp with 
the ability to lead, Sunday School is conducted every 
Sunday. Is there material for leadership? YES! 













nm 


Every year fine, bright boys and girls are graduating 
from the graded or high schools in the camps and 
are yearning to go on to college—but lack of funds 
keep them there. The boys begin to work in the 
mines and the girls stay home to help, or soon marry. 

As you go into the homes—some are very good and 
some are very poor. In many cases the children are 
suffering from bad eyesight or deafness which could 
be cured or helped if the child has the proper atten- 
tion. The mother does not know of the clinics and 
she has neither time nor money to take the child to 
the doctcr. 


* * 
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Who will help them? Nowhere is help needed more 
than at the present time. The mines are closing or 
working only two or three days a week. Some families 
of eight or ten are living on one dollar a week. Many 
fathers of large families are laid off. They not only 
lose their jobs, but the houses belong to the com- 
pany and they must move elsewhere. Many have no 
money saved, nowhere to go, and nothing to eat. Some 
are living only by means of the government flour which 
does not meet the demand. These are our future 
citizens—what will they become if we leave them to 
shift for themselves and make no effort to guide them? 
Whose duty is it to help them? Who will help them? 


* * 


IN ALBEMARLE PRESBYTERY 
By Jane Grey, Vacation Church School Worker 


A little girl in one of our schools confided to her 
minister, “You know, I like to go to Vacation Church 
School because we don’t have to study very hard but 
we learn a lot and we have such a good time doing 
it.” Her opinion was shared by a group of twenty 
who walked from three to five miles to school in the 
morning, walked home in the heat of the day, worked 
in the fields in the afternoon, and returned to the 
church for the preaching service at night. Of course, 
the smaller ones slept through most of the service. 

The boys and girls are wide-awake and eager to 





learn more of the Master. In one Intermediate group 
whose members were discussing the question of joining 
the church, one bright-eyed boy said, “If we join a 
church and stand together, nobody can break us, but 
if we stand by ourselves, anybody can lead us away 
from Christ.” 

Two weeks is too short a time to accomplish much, 
but seed is scwn that may bring forth much fruit. . The 
great need is for some one to lead these boys and girls, 
some one who will live with them and thus help them 
find Jesus Christ. 











VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL, SALEM 


This is a picture of the Vacation Church School 


held in the Salem Church, July of last year. 


The 


total enrollment was one hundred and forty, and the 
average daily attendance was slightly over one hun- 
dred. 

The children memorized selecticns of Scripture, 
catechisms, the names of the books of the Bible in 











CHURCH, TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


order, and other selections. 
stories, Scripture lessons, and good habits. 
They learned to sing many gospel and _ patriotic 
songs, and some handwork was also taught. 
The teaching was done by members of the Salem 
church. Dr. W. M. Sikes, Dean of Theology in Stil!- 
man Institute, directed the Bible school. 








They were taught Bible 
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A’Simple Pageant for Rally Day 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


(The rostrum should be simply, yet beautifully decorated with autumn leaves 
‘he rostrum for the Guide and Church to stand; and all who take part to pass across the stage. 





Space should be left on 


The choir 


sings softly the opening hymn, “Somebody Needs You,” Premier Hymns, No. 6. At the close of the song a man 
dressed as a traveler—dark robe, sandals, and staff—slowly ascends the rostrum from the right, crosses it, and 


-akes a place at the extreme left.) 





The Guide. I am a traveler from afar. Through 
many lands I have traveled, and for many years 
I have lived. Many people have I met and many 
things I know. It is my joy to guide the passers- 
by. 

“A number of little children rise from their 
seats on the right side of the church, come down 
the right aisle, cross the rostrum, stop and gaze 
inquiringly into the face of the Guide.) 

The Guide. Whom do you seek? 

One of the children. Jesus, the friend of little chil- 
dren. We wish to know him and love him and 
serve him. Do you know him? 

The Guide. Go straight ahead until you find one 

called the Sunday School. She will show to you 

the one whom you seek. 

(As the Guide speaks, he places his hand gently 
on the head of the nearest child. Then he points 
the. way to the left. The children leave and take 
their seats on the left.) 

(A number of young people come from their 
seats on the right, ascend the rostrum, move across 
it, and stop before the Guide.) 
of the young people. O Guide! We come seeking 
the Eternal King—the King who will lead us into 
a joyous, happy life. Do you know where we can 
find him? 

(The Guide places his hand on the shoulder of 
the young person nearest him. All stand a moment 
as if deep in conversation. ) 

Guide. I know one who will help. Go this way. 

You will find one in white with a band of blue 

across her shoulder. She can lead you to him. 

(The young people go off the rostrum and take 

seats on the left. As the young people leave sev- 
eral children come down the right aisle and ascend 
to the rostrum. Their faces look tired and their 
hands hang idly by their sides. They stop before 
the Guide with faces to the ground.) 
Guide. I know why these children come. They 
should be happy, for they are just out of school 
and this is vacation time. But their faces are tired 
and their hands hangs idly by their side. Already 
they are weary of vacation. They seek for happy 
things to do. 

(The children look up brightly for a moment.) 
Guide. Go until you find one on the way. She 
will tell you what to do. 

(The children walk off to the left. A man and 
a woman come from their seats on the right, cross 
__ the rostrum and stop in front of the Guide.) 

The Guide. And who are you? 
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Sunday School. 


Sunday School. 


Sunday School. 
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The Man. We are leaders on whom God has placed 
the responsibility of teaching the children and 
young people to know and love Jesus Christ. 

The Woman. Earnestly we desire to make our work 
count most for God. We wish to do our best for 
Christ’s sake. Can you show us the way? 

The Guide. Go along this way. ‘There is one who 
can help and will gladly do so. When you see 
her you will know her. 

(The Guide turns and walks with them to the 
edge of the rostrum. They go to seats at the left, 
and the Guide returns to his place. Another group 
of children come through the doors of the church. 
They walk down the aisle, go across the rostrum, 
and start to pass the Guide. The Guide catches 
the hand of the nearest boy and the whole group 
stops. ) 

The Guide. My heart goes out to you, my children. 
I know you. All day long on the Sabbath you 
play on the street and by the roadside. You sing 
no songs of love; you never bow your heads in 
prayer. Would you not like to hear the story of 
Jesus who loves little children? 

One of the children. Can you show us the way? 

The Guide. Yes, I will not only show you the way, 
I shail go with you. (The Guide goes with the 
children off the rostrum to the left. After all leave 
the rostrum the choir sings, “Lead On, O King 
Eternal,” Premier Hymns No. 53. At the close 
of the song, Sunday School, dressed in white, with 
a blue band across the front of her dress on which 
are the words, “Sunday School,” comes on the 
rostrum and stands in the center. Immediately 
all of the groups which have passed before The 
Guide come back with Guide leading. They 
group themselves about Sunday School, facing the 
congregation. The Guide indicates each group as 
he speaks. ) 


Sunday School. Welcome Guide, welcome both to you 


and your friends. Who are these who come with 
you? Ras. 

The Guide. They come seeking many things. You 
have the things for which they seek. 

I shall be glad to serve. 

The Guide. Here are little children who seek Jesus, 
the friend of little children. 

You have found the way already. 
Continue with me and daily you will grow to love 
him more. 

The Guidz. And here are some young people, too, who 
would walk with the King. 

Do you know the Kingdom High- 
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ways? Walk along them with the Master and The Guide. ‘These are children without a Sunday 


you will grow strong and great. 

The Guidz. And here are some little children tired 
already of vacation time. Can you help them? 

Sunday School. I can. Fifty thousand children found 
many happy days in Vacation Church Schools last 
summer. Would you not like to go? (The chil- 
dren nod their heads. ) 

The Guide. And here is a superintendent and a 
teacher. Earnestly they desire to fit themselves 
for God’s work. 

Sunday School. 1 am glad to help. I helped over 
8,000 teachers last year do better work. Surely 
I can help them, too. Have you heard of the 
leadership training program? It can meet your 
needs. And who are these? (Points to unreached 
group. ) 


Sunday School. 


Can you help them, too? 

I ‘shall receive them with open arms 
and give to them all of the love of my heart. And, 
O that the other ten million would come, also. 

(The Guide slowly leaves the rostrum and 
takes a seat on the right. Sunday School turns to 
the congregation and speaks.) 

Sunday School. Do you not see the great work which 
I do? Will you not give me your support? I 
need $87,500 this year to care for all of these who 
come to me. Will you not help? 

(All on the rostrum keep their places while the 
choir sings, ‘Seal Us, O Holy Spirit,” Premier 
Hymns No. 111. After the close of the song, 
prayer should be offered for the success of the 
work of the Sunday school.) 


school. 





The Need for Rally Day 


Unwise Economy in Hard Times 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


HERE is an economy that is never wise or right. 
T It is economy in making the Bible available for 
men. 

When the days are dark, men need its light. 

When the times are hard, men needs its comfort. 

When the outlook is discouraging, men need its con- 
fidence. 

When despair is abroad, men need its word of hope. 

There are luxuries that may well be spared. There 
are even necessities that can be curtailed. But the 
Bible, indispensable at all times, is still more in- 
dispensable in times like these today. 

The Bible is not a book of political maxims or of 
economic theories. It is not a book of maxims or 
theories at all. It is a book of living principles. Its 
spirit is the spirit of brotherliness and good will. 

It is a summons to helpfulness: “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens.” 

It is a summons also to self-respecting independence: 
‘Let every man bear his own burden.” 

It teaches charity, but also justice. 


It calls us to the giving and serving which the strong 
owe to the weak, and those who have to those who 
lack; but it also strikes straight and clear at the moral 
defects in individuals which are responsible for a large 
part of the suffering of the world; and also at the moral 
and economic defects in society, in business relations, 
and in the distribution of the common resources of the 
world, which are responsible for the remaining part. 

Christ is the only hope of individuals and of society. 
And the Bible is the only book which tells his story. 
It alone preserves his words, which are spirit and 
life. It alone records his deeds by which he saved 
the world and would save it now if we would obey him. 

The best thing men can do is to spread the Bible 
and get it read and obeyed. This would mean the 
end of hard times, of poverty, of unemployment, of 
injustice, of wrong, of war. 

The last place to economize is in our gifts to spread 
over America and the whole world the gospel and the 
Book which contains it—Missionary Review of the 
World. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1931—August 1, 1931......... $15,144.46 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932......... 


Decrease for four months ... 


9,878.38 
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Common honesty is aS uncommon as common sense. 
There is far too little of either, or both, at any time, 
for the common good. And the scarcity is pitifully pro- 
nounced in these perilous times in which we live. 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of God” is a say- 
ing rooted in the heart of civilization, not because a 
great man said it, but because it is as true in its idealism 
as it is beautiful in its diction. “Honesty is the best 
policy” is the most familiar of all our proverbs, and is 
constantly beng dinned in our ears. How little it has 
affected the hearts of men scarcely requires a practiced 
observer to see. The phrase is common, the practice 
uncommon. 

Literature and the Bible, man and God, have joined 
their voices in praise of honesty. And rightly so, for 
it is one of those fundamental virtues so essential to 
human well-being. 

The meaning of honesty is not obscure. The dic- 
tionary tells us it is integrity and fairness in conduct, 
thought, and speech. The Scriptures suggest it to be 
that which is intrinsically beautiful in character. Dis- 
honesty is the opposite—as ugly and repulsive as honesty 
is beautiful and attractive. 

In the fifth chapter of Acts, there is a story of one 
of the most tragic examples of dishonesty and its sad 
results. It is a revelation of the fact that honesty is 
a heart matter. It has the same root as honor. An 
honest man is a man of honor. He is strictly honor- 
able and truly honored of God and man. There is far 


more in that statement, however, than appears on the 
surface. 


I. HoNEst WITH OTHERS 


When we speak of honesty, we at once associate it 

with a business transaction between man and man, either 
in the relationship of employer and employee, or in the 
markets of business and trade. 
' In the former relationship, we rejoice in numberless 
Instances of long and loyal service and generous recogni- 
tion of that service. We are saddened, however, at the 
far too many instances of fearful moral lapses that al- 
most every day brings forth. They have become so 
familiar that they have almost lost their power to shock. 
Embezzlement and larceny on the part of trusted em- 
Dloyees, and robbery and looting on the part of men of 
large affairs, upon whom many depended for the very 
food they ate. Of course, things are not always what 
they seem, and the apparently guilty is not always the 
most culpable. 

A young man worked for years for an important firm 
for $18 a week. Part of his responsibility was to carry 
the receipts of each day’s business to the bank and de- 
post them. So dependable was he that no one ever 
doubted his honesty, and his books were often not 
checked for weeks. He at last married. But there was 
no mention made of an increase in salary. ‘Troubles, 
S'ckness, and obligations of one kind and another mul- 
liplied. But he was still a trusted clerk at $18 a week, 
Carrying thousands to the bank, with the poorest kind 
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of a check on his accounts. Faced by a serious financial 
embarrassment, the temptation was too great, and he 
helped himself from the great sums that passed through 
his hands. His friends were shocked—until they learned 
the facts. Then they felt a great pity for the over- 
tempted man, and a great contempt for his little-souled 
employers. 

An employee owes his employer the best, and the 
most loyal service he is capable of giving, if he is to 
be counted an honest man. And an employer owes his 
employee such an honest interest that he will do his 
best to make it both difficult and unnecssary to be 
dishonest. 

Honesty in the realm of trade and business involves 
one simple and supreme thing—an adequate return for 
value received. Exorbitant profits are bad business. 
They kill confidence and sow the seeds of ruin. Only 
the square deal pays. It creates and keep business. 
Sharp practices never pay ultimate dividends. 

A New York daily some time ago published an anony- 
mous letter from a man who very evidently wrote with 
intense sincerity and with his very heart’s blood. Years 
before he came to the big city to seek his fortune He 
greatly succeeded, and retired. Then he wrote: “But 
when I try to think it over, day by day, I am ashamed 
of it all. I was no worse than many, and not as bad 
as some; but I forgot that there was such a thing as 
a square deal. If I could get the better of an asociate 
or a customer I did it. Success at any price was good 
business. I have given much to charity, but it does not 
satisfy me. I would give every nickel I possess if I 
could say: ‘I have given every one a square deal. I 
have wronged none.’ ” 

There is little reason to doubt that one of the great 
contributing causes of the present economic and financial 
chaos was dishonesty on a gigantic scale on the part 
of big business and government. That good old goose 
Prosperity, which so faithfully laid her golden eggs for 
so many years, was deliberately done to death by a busi- 
ness system that made a requirement of getting the best 
of the deal at any cost. The result was both moral and 
economic disaster. It became the common belief that 
if you were a petty thief you headed for the peniten- 
tiary. If you could loot some big concern, and get away 
with a few millions, you were acclaimed as a financial 
wizard and rewarded with high political and social 
honors. ‘Be honest and be poor. Be a racketeer of 
some kind and ride in a Rolls Royce, be received in high 
society, and enjoy the power and prestige of the robber 
barons of dead ages” 

Ivar Kreuger, “the match king,’ was one of many 
such. He startled the world recently by committing sui- 
cide. He was not a rounder, had good health, and ap- 
parentlv no trouble to cause self-murder. Investigation 
showed him to be a colossal crook. He had forged bonds 
to the value of not less than $100,000,000. When dis 
covery was imminent he had not the courage to face 
the crash. Years ago Dr. Parkhurst said what is still 
true and will always be true: “If a man’s heart is 
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not right, the more he knows, the worse for him and 
all the rest of us.” 


II. Honest WITH ONESELF 


A man may be strictly honest in his dealings with 
others in the ordinary business of life, and yet be 
branded as a thief at the bar of his own conscience. The 
man who cheats himself is the biggest kind of a fool. 

Slack thinking is as common as it is disastrous. When 
men get into the habit of dodging vital issues, it is 
dangerous. When anyone refuses to face the truth, it 
is serious for that one. When we allow prejudice to 
deny facts, we become untrue to the best that is in us, 
and an incipient menace to all men. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Insincerity in speech is a subtle form of self decep- 
tion. Camouflaging words, saying what we do not mean, 
sooner or later undermines the respect of others. But 
sad as that is, it is of little moment compared to the 
inevitable loss of self-respect. 

Shoddy work is perhaps the most common form of 
self-cheating. It is a sore point in this age of haste 
and hurry, and it eats like a canker at the very founda- 
tions of character. Charles Dickens once made this re- 
markable statement: “Whatever I tried to do in all 
my life, I have tried with all my heart to do well.” 
Tunnels have fallen in, bridges have broken, reservoirs 
have collapsed, and major catastrophes of all kinds have 
happened in the last twenty-five years, because some 
man failed to do his best. And it is interesting to note 
that nearly all the major disasters of recent times have 
occurred through some fault in modern workmanship. 
Our fathers did not labor thus. Striking testimony to 
this was recently given by the report of those commis- 
sioned to inspect Independence Hall. After the most 
rigid tests, including X-ray, it was discovered that while 
the engineering methods were antiquated, judged by 
modern standards, the beams and braces were as sound 
and safe as the day they were built, two hundred years 
ago. 

The workmen who built the pyramids and those monu- 
ments of chisseled music, the cathedrals, were artists. 
They put religion into their labors and soul into every 
stroke. 

Was it Ruskin who once said that one could take a 
canvas of one of the old masters and handle it fear- 
lessly, while the water colors of this generation were 
even now beginning to crumble into dust Another 
generation or two, and our children’s children will mut- 
ter against us, half in anger, half in scorn: “Those 
wretched people of last century could not make even a 
sheet of paper well.” 

Genuine work elevates the workman, and spurs the 
best that is in him to do still better. He is never tempted 
to say “That’s good enough.” Bad work exerts an 
evil influence upon all who come in contact with it. 

The fact of the matter is, honesty is rooted in a keen 
sense of honor, quickened and strengthened by vital 
religion. There are far too many who will take an 
unfair advantage, even when upon their honor. But 
there are still “knights in white’ to whom honor is an 
ungarded boundary. "It does not have to be watched. 
It cannot be crossed.” 

Such a man was the farmer who asked a friend to 
appraise the damage done to his crops by a storm. They 
had been insured, and already the damage had been esti- 
mated by the company’s adjuster. But the farmer was 
not satisfied, and called in his friend. who declared 
the damage to be about 40 per cent. The farmer then 
said that was his own idea, but the insurance man 
had declared it to be 80 per cent, and had so reimbursed 
him. Therefore he had called in his friend for advice, 
because he wanted to be sure before he sent back the 
money. He was told that he did not have to send the 
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money back. The company was satisfied, and he should 
be. To this that nobleman of the soil responded that 
he could not keep what was not rightly his, and be at 
peace in his own heart. His honor was a boundary that 
could not be crossed. The money was returned. 


III. Honest WitH Gop 


This simple study would not be complete without a 
word about honesty in its relationship with God. Here 
is the root of the whole matter. In the incident of 
Ananias and Sapphira, they were dealing with God, yet 
they ‘kept back part of the price” because they thought 
they could get away with it, and no one would be any 
the wiser. They made the grave mistake of thinking 
they could get all that God had promised without giving 
all that he asked. It never has been done, and never 
can be done. Three things God has required of all who 
would be known as his people—sacrifice, service, and 
surrender. From these there is no release. 

It is never easy to a child of God. He has always re- 
quired the first and the best of his people. The best of 
their time, and talents; the first of their harvests, flocks, 
and families. Only thus could there be adequate recogni- 
tion of his gracious sovereignty and prodigal providence. 
Under grace, the form of this recognition has changed, 
but the principle is changeless as its Author. 

It will be remembered that Israel, God’s earthly peo- 
ple, were given the most minute instructions as to the 
proper way to serve Jehovah. Blessing followed faith- 
fulness, and woe stalked, upon the heels of forgetful- 
ness. When she failed in the matter of offerings and 
sabbaths—in the tithing of substance and of time— 
poverty and stark need distressed her. Crying to God 
for succour, this was his answer: “Ye have robbed 
me, . . . in tithes and offerings. Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, and prove me now 
herewith, if I will not open the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 

God is without variableness or shadow of turning. 
His great fundamental principles of righteousness, 
which govern the moral universe, are as changeless as 
the laws that govern the physical realms. We may be 
sure that, basically, all human woe is the fruit of 
human wilfulness. If we could know all, we would 
without doubt discover that the present world condition 
is the harvest of failure to play square with God. He 
has been treated as an absentee landlord, who is a 
combination of a sentimental sissy and poor book- 
keeper. Christendom, and the world it dominates, is 
suffering from selfishness and spiritual forgetfulness 
even as Israel of old. And the way out for the an- 
cients is the way out for the moderns, if we could be 
wise enough to see it. Probably nothing would con- 
tribute more to the breaking up of the depression than 
a Church-wide revival in tithing of the little that is 
left—not of our plenty, but of our poverty. 

Roger Babson recently gave expression to the state 
ment that only one thing had clouded his optimism 
for the future, and that was the tendency of Christian 
people to cut down their church contributions first and 
most severely, thus compelling retrenchment in the 
Christian program, and crippling its work in the hour 
when it was most sorely needed. The challenge to faith 
is compelling. How much do we believe that God opens 
his hand and satisfies the desire of every living thing, 
and that faithfulness is ever blessed of him? And how 
far are we willing to go with him in sacrifice, remem- 
bering that sacrifice is an expression of faith, and the 
giving of what we cannot do without? ; 

Service is the natural reaction of the spirit of sacri 
fice. One-seventh of cur time has always been claimed 
by God. Under law. it was largely dedicated to wor- 
ship and religious observance. Under grace, provision 


is made for the development of the spiritual life in 
(Continued on page 566) 
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An home Box 


Spikenard--Very Precious 
By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


the Master lived in bodily form on earth with 
men to find instances of devotion to him and 
of loyalty to his cause. 

The gift of a piece of gold, held in most sacred 
memory by a devoted wife and mother, recalls to mind 
the day when, Jesus being “in Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spike- 
nard very precious; and she brake the box, and poured 
it on his head.” 

This is the story told by the son who is an honored 
and faithful minister of our Chureh and whose father 
rendered notable service as a Christian worker: 

“I am sending you today, by registered mail, a 
twenty dollar gold piece—a contribution from Mother 
to the Minister’s Annuity Fund. In 1928, father and 
mother celebrated their golden wedding. Father was 


W DO. not have to go back to the days when 





called away fifty days later in the same year. A 
friend of ours, an elder in the church I served at that 
time, sent this gold piece minted in the year of the 
wedding, as an expression of his affection. Mother 
asks me now to send it to you, as a little help towards 
setting up the Minister’s Annuity Fund, thinking that 
this is a very appropriate use to put it to and that 
she would like it to be used for this purpose.” 

The Secretary is in a position to know more of the 
love and sacrifice involved in this gift than can be 
expressed in a letter. There is now behind this con- 
structive movement of our Church a wealth of love 
and devotion and energy and prayer and socrificial 
gifts. These are being recorded in “Our Book of 
Remembrance”—we know they are well pleasing in 
the sight of the Master. 


Louisville, Ky. 





Extra! 


T MONTREAT, on the night of July 11, 1932, 

during the Woman’s Conference, the results of 

the “New Plan” contest for local Secretaries 
of C. E. & M. R. were announced to a large, eager 
audience. The rungs of tall, wooden ladders carried 
the names of the local auxiliaries which did “dis- 
tinguished work” for this Committee during 1931-32. 
Each of the sixteen Synodicals was represented by one 
“Best” auxiliary. The names of the winners follow: 


SYNODICAL AUXILIARY 
ALABAMA _________ Uniontown 
APPALACHTIA _______ Sweetwater 
ARKANSAS _________ Helena 
FLORIDA -_-_._____ St. Petersburg, First 
GEORGIA __________ Waycross, First 
KENTUCKY __._____ Augusta 
LOUISIANA ________ Carrollton Church, New Orleans 
MissIsstppr _______ French Camp 
Missourr _________ Mexico 
NortH Caro.ina_.._ Little Joe’s 
OKLAHOMA _______ Goodland 


SOUTH CAROLINA___ Anderson, First 


TENNESSEE _______ Zion Church, near Columbia 
TExas ee a Broadway Church, Ft. Worth 
VIRGINIA __________ Overbrook Church, Richmond 
West Vircinta_____ Charleston, First 





Extra! Contest Results Announced! 
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THe “NEw Pian” 
Interesting and Inspiring to Secretaries 


Many local secretaries of C. E. and M. R. last year 
had their “pulses quickened” in the use of the “Record 
of Work” sheets, and in the Assembly-wide contest in 
connection with these blanks. 

Both the “Record of Work” and the “New Plan” 
are very simple. The former lists the activities for 
this work that may reasonably be expected from even 
a small church, with additional space for original 
plans. The “New Plan” contest consists of each Sec- 


retary at the end of the Church year sending in her 
‘plank—filled out to the best of her ability and op- 
portunity—to her Presbyterial Secretary. This Secre- 


tary judges the blanks—solely on (1) the amount of 
work done, (2) the quality of it, and (3) the originality 
shown and sends the “‘best five” to her Synodical Sec- 


retary. This Secretary judges the blanks by the same 


standards, and sends the “‘best one” from each Pres- 
byterial to the Louisville office. And here the “best 
one” from each Synodical is chosen by a carefully 
selected committee. 


OnE HunprED PER CENT 
Two Presbyterials made a 100 per cent record in 


the use of the Record of Work blanks kept and re- 
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turned to the Presbyterial Secretary. We extend 
hearty congratulations to these—-Ouachita Presbyterial 
in Arkansas, and Mississippi Presbyterial in Missis- 
sippi! 

In considering the Synodicals as units, Arkansas 
Synodical attained the highest honors in percentage 
of response to the use of the New Plan. 


PLAN TO BE CONTINUED DwuRING 1932-33 


The same plan is being featured again this year, 
1932-33, with this additional emphasis: After the 
judges select the “‘one best record” to represent each of 
the sixteen Synodicals, they will continue their judg- 
ing and select the “two very best ones” of these sixteen 
best ones; and these will occupy the topmost rung of 
the two ladders. The remaining fourteen will appear 
alphabetically. 

The list of 100 per cent Presbyterials will also he 
read. 


September, 1932 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The following Auxiliaries received Honorable Men- 
tion in the contest: 


SYNODICAL AUXILIARY 
et | South Highland, Birmingham 
APPALACHIA __-~--~~/ Asheville, First 
ARKANSAS __-------- El Dorado 
PUR. nniacunenel Jacksonville, First 
SS ere Washington 
DOMTUCRY ....+-.<0 Midway 
LOUMIANA .<<..-.«= Minden 
MIssIssIpPI __-.---.- Crystal Springs 
(EEE Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

NortH Carottna__--Grove Church, Kenansville 
SoutH CarROLINA_-.._Florence 

TENNESSEE ......... Evergreen Church, Memphis 
SRE Coleman, First 

EMD, cai ticctencicmeds Christiansburg 

WEsT VIRGINIA__---- Cass 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





The Religious Program of Our Colleges 


By MARY E. LAKENAN, Professor of Biblical Literatore 


(All of our Presbyterian Schools and Colleges lay great emphasis on the development of the spiritual life 


of the student. The following article illustrates some 


ARY BALDWIN COLLEGE strives to conserve 
the Christian viewpoint and emphasis in the 
college life in the following ways: 

1. By creating an atmosphere which shall be essen- 
tially Christian. This is something as intangible as 
personality and distinctly related to it. It is the policy 
of the college to have on its staff only those who are 
in sympathy with the standards and ideals of a Chris- 
tian college, and who will express them in their varied 
contacts with the college community. 

2. By the emphasis given to the formal courses in 
Biblical Literature, assuming that many of the fun- 
damentals of vital religion can and must be taught, 
and can best be gained through intensive study of the 
great Source Book of our faith. 

3. Through the habit of beginning the academic 
day with a chapel service whose purpose is fourfold— 
worship, inspiration, information, fellowship, all of 
these being regarded as important phases of the re- 
ligious life. 

On Fridays the period is entirely in charge of the 
students, and the different student organizations in 
turn plan for it. This gives opportunity not only for 
student leadership of worship but also for presentation 
of very varied projects connected with the college life. 

The other chapel services are conducted by the Presi- 
dent of the college and planned with the cooperation 
of a faculty committee who make a careful study of 
objectives and methods and suggest special features. 
Every effort is made to secure a worshipful atmos- 
phere and to give the service reverent dignity. Twice 


of the methods used.) 


a week the character of the program is predominantly 
informational—once when great national and _inter- 
national events and movements are presented most 
challengingly by the President, and again when some 
speaker from the faculty or the community presents 
some topic which will enlarge the vision and range 
of interest. The services on the other days are purely 
for inspiration and worship 

4. By giving the activities of the local church a 
prominent place in the life of the college. Each stu- 
dent attends the church of her choice on Sunday morn- 
ing. A most interesting Sunday-school class especially 
for Presbyterian college girls is held under faculty 
leadership at the First Presbyterian Church, and the 
other churches have attractive classes in which students 
are made welcome. Occasionally the various churches 
of the community provide special social features for 
the students. 

Once every year the First Presbyterian Church co- 
operates with the college in bringing some eminent 
speaker for a week of special services. This is usually 
shortly before the Easter season. This year Dr. John 
Timothy Stone conducted a most helpful and inspir- 
ing series of meetings, speaking in the college chapel 
every morning and in the church every evening. 

5S. The Y. W. C. A. presents a fourfold program. 
They offer two carefully planned programs weekly, the 
Sunday Evening Vespers and the Thursday Morning 
Watch. Through speakers, music, poetry, and drama 
they try to present the Christian message from a Va- 
riety of angles. The various committees promote good 
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fellowship and service in the college and in the larger program varies according to the interests of the group. 

community—the world. Last year the group followed the Student Volunteer 
One member of the Cabinet is responsible for ar- course of reading, including “The Clash of World 

ranging meetings for the informal Life Service group, Forces” and “Humanity Uprooted.” 

which consists of Student Volunteers and others who 


1am ; “ah : : . 
are interested in any phase of Christian service. Its Staunton, Va. 





College Age 


By ETHEL R. FULLER 
And he must go who’s lived so few short springs— 
Just eighteen Aprils since his wide gray eyes 
First mirrored lilacs and blue butterflies— 
I did not know till now how swift the wings 
Of time! The full sweet years, where have they flown? 
Each minute of each day filled to the brim 
With plans, with hopes, with dreams alone for him!— 
My little boy, who suddenly is grown. 


And he must go . . . for this, have mothers borne 
Tall, splendid sons from immemorial days— 
To say God-speed some early autumn morn, 
To stand aside and let them go their ways. 
And if I weep to see my lad depart, 
It is from pride, not from a breaking heart. 
—Reprinted by permission, from Good Housekeeping. 


‘*Good-Bye’’"—**God-Be-With-You”™ 


NLY a few weeks since these boys and girls now to Bill, aged seventeen, of the class of ’36, unless 
stepped down from the platform carrying their you of the Home Church— 
high school diplomas. And now they are leav- Began at Least Seventeen Years Ago! 
ing for College. The Home Church must say ‘“Good- Oh, don’t be discouraged: have the social and the 
bye.” sermon, help Bill get adjusted to a new church—but 

There are many ways of saying good-bye, we men- begin now to work for his baby brother. ee 
tion only a few: : . For “Good-bye” means “God-be-with-You.” 

: ; “But,” you say, “surely God is with us—‘Lo, I 

1. There is the farewell banquet. The “Program am with you alway,’ ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
Builder” for September carries full directions for such yalley of the shadow’—aren’t they God’s precious 
a banquet. Or, the social may be much more simple, promises that mean so much to us?” 

* picnic or a swimming party. Yes; but how much have you of the Home Church 

2. Perhaps the Home Church has a special service made them mean to freshman Bill? 
and sermon. Or a suitable playlet may be presented; Has Bill’s church given him a God who will be 
“Aim High” may be ordered free from the Louisville adequate? A God who can stand the shock of chang- 
office. ; ing standards, and of science whether true or ‘falsely 
so called’? 

Has his Church given Bill a Christ who will be 
adequate? A Leader and Companion who will remain 
more alluring than all the new leaders and com- 
panions of the new campus? 

If so, you need have no fear about Bill—or about 


; 3. One of the best forms of “Farewell” is a hearty 
‘Welcome!” at the other end. Write to the college 
or university pastors about these boys and girls. The 
hames of these pastors are listed on pages 92-100 of 
the “Blue Book,” a copy of which has been sent to 


four Auxili 

_— amen Secretary of C. E. & M. R. Bill’s baby brother. Then indeed the Home Church 
P 4. Begin early. A party, a church service, a visit can say “Good-bye,” for then indeed she can be saying 
fom an unfamiliar pastor, may all be of little avail with assurance, ‘““God-be-with-you.” 













“It Never Occurred to Me That J—" 


“T suppose we all expect to ‘die 
I did, and it was 
rather a blow to me when I had to give up.” Fifteen 


I’S human nature, probably, but somehow a min- 
ister never seems to realize that Ministerial Relief 
; means him. For him something else will intervene. 


“TO TAKE CARE OF MYSELF”—His wife was 
an invalid, and his own health was failing. He was 
struggling to reach the 30-year-service mark, only a 
few months distant; then he was going to take a rest 
to recover strength for the work. He was not, how- 
ever, going to be entirely dependent on Ministerial Re- 
lief: “On the contrary, I have for years been trying 
to save up enough to take care of myself in old age 
and my family when I die, and in addition leave a 
few thousand dollars for that very cause. And you 
remember I wrote to you about taking a few of your 
Life Annuity Bonds.” But even before the negotia- 
tion could be completed for these Bonds which were 
to benefit him and his brother ministers, this pastor 
had met with a serious accident. This, and his already 
feeble health, resulted in a long series of operations. 
That was nearly six years ago: he has never really 
recovered; he has never again been equal to the heavy 
work; he is now receiving aid from the funds of Min- 
isterial Relief. 


“TO DIE IN HARNESS”—wWhen he had been on 
the roll of Ministerial Relief for three years, one old 


Folks, Facts, 


The Student Secretaries of the Executive Committee 
of C. E. & M. R., Miss Cornelia D. Engle and Miss Irene 
Hope Hudson, gave a large part of the summer to the 
Young People’s Conferences in the various synods. They 
are planning during the fall and winter to visit the 
churches by presbyteries, making a special effort to 
reach the smaller organizations. Their conferences with 
the young people and the auxiliaries have been pro- 
ductive of much interest, and enthusiasm for the work. 

* * 


A letter to the Secretary or the Chairman of C. E. & 
M. R. of the Woman’s Work, or the Young People’s 
Work, in your presbytery or synod, will bring you in- 
formation as to when these Secretaries will be in the 
vicinity of your church. Be sure to take every ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to have them with you for 
addresses and conferences. 

mu oe a 

The Christmas program for 1932 will be ready for 
distribution in a short while. For the past nineteen 
years we have issued programs of spiritual influence 
and power. We have a few of these now in stock. We 
will gladly send to any church, Sunday school, organi- 
zation, or individual, a package containing about a 
dozen of these on receipt of ten cents in stamps, to 
cover postage and mailing. We would strongly advise 
your ordering these before the supply is exhausted. In 
every way we have tried to get the local churches and 
organizations to adapt the programs to their own use. 
This is usually better than merely reproducing that 
which has been prepared by someone else. 

* * a 


The Christmas offering is for the aged and infirm 
ministers and missionaries, and the needy widows and 
little fatherless children in the homes of those who 
have died. We are hearing a great deal today about 


minister wrote us: 
in harness’ when we start out. 


months later he used the same expression: “I had 
no thought except to die in the harness.” Now, in 
his ninth year on the roll, he writes: “I have to live 
the quiet life. But the pathway grows brighter and 
brighter each day.” 


“THE BENEFITS THAT WE ANTICIPATED” 
—The Clerk of Session of a church which had pledged 
its quota for the Minister’s Annuity Fund wrote to 
the office in Louisville a letter of inquiry: “Our pas- 
tor, who has served us faithfully, expects to tender his 
resignation in the near future. If he resigns now, 
will he be entitled to share in the benefits of the 
Annuity Fund? I might add that our pastor and 
church lined up with the Plan with the view of secur- 
ing the benefits to be derived therefrom for our present 
pastor, as well as for any pastors that we may have 
in the future.’ For him there was to be a beneficent 
Annuity Fund to care for his age; but alas for his 
hopes, physical breakdown would not wait for the es- 
tablishment of such a Fund. In regard to his future 
support from Ministerial Relief, the minister himself 
wrote: “I never fully realized the inadequacy of the 
amount till now.” 


and Figures 


“the unemployed.” We ought to do what we can to 
help, but surely no class of unemployed ought to make 
such a strong pull at our heartstrings as these faith- 
ful servants of Christ and our Church, who have been 
called away from the sources of material gain and have 
not been permitted to turn aside from their vocation of 
spiritual ministries to any avocation of money-making. 
Their need is great and urgent. Our love to Christ 
and to them ought to call forth a large offering to 
meet their pressing needs. 
~ * * 

A Christmas program has been prepared for the 
womer and for the young people, to be used in one of 
their December meetings. We are urging that the 
church, the Sunday school, and all the organizations 
unite for a Christmas twilight or evening service on 
Sunday, December 18th, or December 25th. Every ef 
fort has been made to replace the secular and spec 
tacular observance of the Birth of Christ by thoughtful, 
spiritual consideration of the purpose of God in making 
his Unspeakable Gift to the world. 

* * & 

The Executive Committee has been forced to do what 
seems a thoughtless and heartless thing. Four times 
in the: past two years we have scaled the meager 
amounts sent to the homes of our older preachers and 
missionaries and widows and orphans of those who have 
died. At no time had we fully met our obligation to 
them. These drastic cuts have brought real tragedy 
into many of these homes. We are now face to face 
with the serious problem of another cut. Unless our 
receipts are largely increased this must be done. We 
have cut all of our expenses and all of our appropria- 
tions to the quick, and yet we have not been able to 
balance our budget. Right at this time we are almost 


ten thousand dollars behind in receipts as compared 
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with the same period of last year, at which time they 
touched a low water mark. 
* * a 

The Christian culture of the students of the Church 
is a direct responsibility of the synods. These students 
come from every part of the state, and after they have 
been prepared for leadership in all walks of life they 
go back to every part of the synod. If during the four 
formative years of college life they are not kept in 
touch with the Church, a chasm so broad and deep 
may be formed between them and it that it may never 
be bridged. Appropriations for student pastors or sec- 
retaries should be made by the Home Mission Commit- 
tees of presbytery and synod. No mission field in the 
world could be more hopeful in the development of the 
future leadership of the Church. 


For several years the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief have been making appro- 
priations to challenge the synods and the local 
churches at the seats of our colleges and universities 
to broader work among the students. The accumula- 
tion of debt, and the decrease in income of the Com- 
mittee, have forced us to discontinue these appropria- 
tions. Already many of the synods have caught the 
vision and are making provision for the work. Every 
effort should be put forth within the synods to con- 
tinue and enlarge the labors in this productive field. 

* * * 

The “Record of Work” blank for the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, and the young people’s “Record of Work” blank, 
have been prepared by Miss Irene Hope Hudson. They 
have met a long-felt need. They are brief, clear, and 
comprehensive. They keep before the Secretary or the 
Chairman of C. E. & M. R., the goals toward which 
they are to work, and offer an opportunity for provid- 
ing a record of progress made. These are sent out to 
the Secretaries of C. E. & M. R., in the local organiza- 
tions through the Secretary of the presbyterial organi- 
zations. Each Secretary should keep these blanks be- 
fore her and at the end of the Church year forward 
them to the Presbyterial Secretary or chairman. 

* * * 


The Committee has made an earnest effort to enlist 
the interest of the young people in the entire budget 
of the Church. They should all be brought to under- 
stand clearly the principles of Stewardship and the 
importance of uniting the efforts of the entire Church 
in the human ministries to which we are summoned 
by the Master. The special objective this year for the 
young people in this Department is the Student Loan 
Fund. A pamphlet, “The Young People and What They 
May Do for Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief,” has been prepared and ‘may be had on applica- 
tion to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. In the 
back of this pamphlet is an Honor Roll, naming the 
young people’s organizations that sent to the Louisville 
office in the year 1931-32 offerings to the Student Loan 
Fund. 

* ” ” 

The Committee has prepared a number of playlets 
and simple pageants on Vocation. These can be given 
Mm organizations or churches of any size. Copies may 
be had free. 
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We have also prepared a number of splendid leaflets 
on Life Work, and Finding the Will of God for one’s 
life. The stories by Mildred Welch for boys and girls 
and young men and young women, are not surpassed 
by the publications of any organization in the world. 
The leaflets may be had at two cents each, and the 
series of stories by Mildred Welch, at ten cents a set. 
Order from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

* * * 


In making its contribution to the Evangelistic Move- 
ment, planned by the General Assembly for 1933, the 
Executive Committee and its Student Secretaries are 
helping to organize Personal Workers’ Groups in schools 
and colleges. We are fully persuaded that many Chris- 
tians would engage in personal evangelism if they un- 
derstood a little bit better how to go about this im- 
portant work. The Committee has published three book- 
lets for the study of small groups: Personal Work: 
How Organized and Accomplished, by Charles K. Ober 
and John R. Mott, price 10c; Christ as a Personal 
Worker, by L. Wilbur Messer, price 5c; Christ Among 
Men, by James McConaughy, price 5c. All of these pub- 
licatiens center the thought upon Christ and his method 
of dealing with men. They are stimulating and helpful. 


Credited to “A Friend” 


“T send you a check, made out to Mr. Stites, Treas- 
urer, for the five dollars about which I wrote you, 
that a friend wishes to have go to a needy old couple 
or a needy widow. 

“T think the friend is making a real sacrifice to give 
this, though she does it gladly, for it was in the form 
of a coin given her twenty-five years ago by her father, 
who has now passed on. Her tender heart was touched 
by hearing or reading of the destitution of some of ; 
those we have so much reason to reverence and cherish. 

“As the friend is very modest, her name is not ap- 
pearing even on the treasurer’s book.” 


Not ‘*The Unfit” 
One of our Presbyterial Secretaries of C. E. & M. R. 
has just written this to us: 


“I think we are inclined to think of the beneficiaries 
of Ministerial Relief as the less efficient of our clergy 


or their dependents. But I had a long talk with Mrs. 
X (a minister’s widow who has labored abundantly 
for the old preachers and missionaries), this summer, 
and was shocked to hear that she would have to ask 
for help. She has been so wonderful, so efficient, so- 
useful in her service—and it is so hard for her to 
ask for it; but she is so deserving.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—August 1, 1931 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932 


Net decrease for four months 


$38,159.90 
30,547.52 


wees eS 7,612.38 
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The Test of a Man 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 

A coward can smile when there’s naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t victory, after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 

The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands erect and takes 

The blows of fate with head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised and pale, 

Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal 
But the blows you take on this good old earth 
That show if your stuff is real. 
—Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 





A New Book for Men 


Prepared by HERBERT S. TURNER, D. D. 


A few weeks ago The London Times published a re 
markable appeal to Christian laymen. This appeal was 
sent out by the Layman’s Missionary Movement and 
was signed by a group of outstanding English busi- 
hess men. It was a call to Christian laymen to em- 
brace a unique and supreme opportunity for a mis- 
sionary forward movement at home and abroad. 

This paper pointed out the fact that in recent years 
laymen had allowed the burden of the Church work to 
be carried largely by the women and ministers. It 
was an appeal to laymen to recognize the fact that any 
great forward movement must ultimately rest upon 
their shoulders. 

This appeal to English laymen is significant of a 
growing feeling among men everywhere that they have 
a very definite responsibility for the Church and its 
program. The September program of the Men-of-the- 
Church, Rallying Men for the Church, has as its pur- 
pose the placing of this responsibility upon the hearts 
of the men of our own Church. 

Right in line with this program and the growing 
interest of men in the work of the Church is a new 
book by John R. Mott, Liberating the Lay Forces of 
Christianity, which can be secured from the Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication, for $2.00. Every lay- 
man and minister in our Church ought to read this 
challenging book. 

The first chapter is an attempt to show that the 
most fruitful periods in the life of the Church have 
been those in which laymen have taken an active 
Part. 


1. The great creative periods of missionary work have 
come as the result of lay activity. The rapid growth 
described in the book of Acts was not the work of 
the Apostles alone, but every man was a witness to 
the saving power of Christ. Dr. Mott quotes from 
some of the leading scholars of the world to show that 
the same thing was true in the rapid growth of the 
Church in the first centuries. There was a revival of 
lay activity during the Reformation. “A chief char- 
acteristic and result of the Reformation was a fresh 
manifestation of the right, the place, and the influ- 
ence of the laity” More modern movements that re- 
ceived their inspiration from the activity of laymen 
were, The Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the modern missionary movement, started by 
William Carey, and the Sunday-school movement, started 
by Robert Raikes. 

2. Lay organizations have been the means of infus- 
ing new life into the Church through the centuries. 
The three most powerful organizations of the Catholic 
Church, the Benedictine, the Franciscan and the ‘Domini- 
can Orders, were in the beginning organized for lay- 
men, two of them by laymen. Other organizations 
noted for their spiritual vitality were: The Lollard 
Movement on the Continent but especially in England, 
The Brethren of the Common Life, organized by 4 
Dutch lay evangelist, in Holland and Germany, the Men- 
nonites in the sixteenth century, and The Society of 
Friends in modern centuries. e 

In modern times men are making their contribution 
to Christianity largely through guilds, brotherhoods, 
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arious men’s societies. Some of the older move- 


oo are: The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, The Lay- 
man’s Missionary Movement, The Student Volunteer 
Movement, and The Young Men’s Christian Association. 
; 3, Laymen have been the moving spirits in some of 
the greatest evangelistic movements in the Church. 
The Wesleyan Revival of the eighteenth century owed 
its success to the thousands of lay preachers and wit- 
ness bearers in homes, field, mines, factories, offices, 
and shops. The revival that moved many of the lead- 
ing cities of America in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the result largely of lay activity. The 
greatest evangelist of modern times was Dwight IL. 
Moody, who remained a layman all his life. The most 
significant movement of the present time is The King- 
dom of God Movement of Japan. Although the leader, 
Dr. Kagawa, is an ordained minister, he has set out 
to enlist 5,000 laymen, in many walks of life, to give 
of their time in doing aggressive evangelistic work. 

4. Laymen are giving increased attention to the ap- 
plication of the gospel to the great social and economic 
problems of our day. This is seen in the increased 
attention which these subjects are receiving in the 
open forums, men’s Bible classes, and clubs of the 
Churches. Some of the leaders in the movement to 
create a Christian social consciousness are men in 
University chairs, such as Professors Ely, Tawney, Hob- 
house, Jenks, Andrews, and Ellwood. In the realm 
of business and commerce are such men as Rowntree, 
Cadbury and Eagan. 

This first chapter is an inspiring record of what men 
have done through the centuries for the upbuilding 
of the Church and the Kingdom of God. It helps us 
to realize that, if the resources of the men of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church could be released, we 
could not only solve our social and economic problems 
but the Church would become the most vital power in 
our modern life. This is the appeal and the challenge 
that is being set before our men in the program, 
“Rallying Men for the Church.” 


In the second chapter Dr. Mott passes from what 
men have done for the Church in the past to our pres- 
ent world situation, and in his statesman-like way shows 
the need and opportunity for some such movement 
among laymen today. He says, “The need of the hour 
is an awakening of the laymen of all the Churches 
to a realization of their latent energies and their 
pressing responsibility and the relating of that bound- 
less power to the program of the Living Christ.” Here 
are some of the facts brought out in this chapter: 


A There is need of a greater activity on the part 
of laymen to ensure that the Church be true to its dis- 
tinctive character and mission. Christ’s commands 
were directed to all of his followers through the ages. 
Beecher gave this as the secret of his success at Park 
Street, “I preach on Sunday, but I have 450 men and 
women who go out every day in the week to translate 
into life and service the message I have sought to 
lodge in their hearts.” 


2. There is need of a greater activity on the part of 
laymen to insure the proper religious development of 
the laymen themselves. Dr. Mott makes the state- 
ment that in many communities nine-tenths of the 
work of the churches is done by one-tenth of the mem- 
_ This is certainly a challenge to our men to- 

3. There is need of a greater activity on the part of 
laymen to proclaim the full gospel—individual and 
Social—in our modern complex life. 

4. Laymen afford the most telling apologetic before 
> widespread skepticism and uncertainty of our day. 
he most conquering of all apologetics is to have 
Christian merchants, bankers, engineers, diplomats, and 


travelers who by their life and example in business 
confirm the gospel. 
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5. To enlist the interest and co-operation of men of 
large affairs, the help of the strongest laymen is es- 
sential. The men who are leaders in their various com- 
munities are usually difficult to reach because they are 
so fully occupied with what they have in hand. The 
Christian layman, who has such contacts, if his life 
is what it ought to be, has a unique opportunity and 
responsibility. 

6. The secret of winning the youth of our day is the 
example of Christian laymen. No group in the world 
is so influenced by their comrades as are the youth of 
today. This places a peculiar responsibility on the 
younger lay element and on those rare men of the 
older generation whose hearts are still young and who 
ee the intellectual and spiritual confidence of the 
youth. 

7. “In order to work out more masterly handling of 
the money affairs of the Churches there is need of the 
help of laymen capable not only of dealing skilfully 
with business affairs, but also of comprehending the 
principles on which the fellowship of the Church is 
based.” Dr. Mott makes the striking statement that 
if as large a proportion of laymen as of women of 
our churches were regular givers, no worthy Christian 
cause need suffer for want of funds. 

8. A greater activity on the part of laymen is needed 
to ensure the best administration of the work of the 
Church. John H. Converse, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, once said, ““‘When business men ap- 
ply to the work of missions the same energy and in- 
telligence which govern in their commercial ventures, 
then the proposition to evangelize the world in their 
generation will be no longer a dream.” 

9. There is need of a greater activity on the part of 
laymen to Christianize the impact of the so-called Chris- 
tian civilization of the West upon the non-Christian 
world. 


In the present generation the world has been drawn 
closer and closer together until the interdependence of 
nations and races has become the major fact in the 
life of the world today. Some years ago Dr. Speer 
said, “We will get Christ to the people of non-Christian 
lands more efficiently when we Christianize our secular 
impact on the non-Christian world. We are 
waiting for the day when every man who goes out from 
this land to build viaducts, or bridges, or great facto- 
ries on the other side of the world, will go out to 
live a Christian life and to preach the Christian faith.” 


10. So far as the American Churches are concerned, 
the weakest and most strategic front of their great mis- 
sionary enterprise is the homeland. It is estimated 
that there are at least 12,000 foreign students among 
us, most of whom will hold positions of leadership 
when they return to their native lands. Many of them 
are returning disillusioned about the Christianity of the 
West. “Without doubt there is need of making moral 
ideals and issues more regulative and controlling in 
our municipal, national, and international politics. 
Ours is a democracy. To make government more Chris- 
tian, we must make citizens more truly Christian.” 

The two closing chapters of this book deal with the 
secret of liberating a greater lay force in the life of the 
Churches of today. They contain many practical sug- 
gestions that the Council of the Men-of-the-Church could 
put into its service program. 

At this time of the year many organizations are 
working out their plans for the fall and winter months. 
It would be a splendid thing to circulate this book 
among the members of the Council before the fall 
meeting. Frequently some man raises the question, 
“What can our organization do?” 

Here is a book that fairly bristles with suggestions 
by a great leader of men. Its very title, “Liberating 
the Lay Forces of Christianity,” has a challenge and 
an appeal, 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


The Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School 


Happy, busy, interesting, and challenging were the 
days spent at Montreat during the Auxiliary Training 
School, July 6-14, when old-timers and new-timers min- 
gled and anniversary features fittingly took leading 
place, this the twentieth year of the organization of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Many messages of greeting 
and good wishes were received from leaders, both men 
and women, some of them pio- 


of their race. Jewish leaders and leaders of the Barly 
Church and of the Reformation were cited as examples. 
Dr. Currie said that so long as the present leaders of 
the Auxiliary, following in the steps of its pioneers, 
have open minds and hearts to do God’s will, so long 
will the Auxiliary as an institution live and move 
forward. 

ANNUAL MEETING AND BIRTHDAY 

OBJECTIVE ANNOUNCEMENTS 





neers, unable to be present. 
The following telegram, re- 
ceived by Miss MeGaughey, 


TO ALL OLD-TIMERS NOT' AT 


The Annual Meeting, looked 





from Rev. William Crowe, VD. 
D., Moderator of the General 
Assembly, was read at the 
opening session, Wednesday 
night: 


“Will you convey to the 
Training School my greet- 
ings. My wish for you is 
that the meeting, which opens 
today, may mark a record at- 
tendarce and a profound in- 
terest. May the demonstra- 
tion of heavenly power be 
evident throughout the ses- 
sions of this notable gather- 
ing.” 

The good wishes contained in 
this telegram were largely real- 
ized. The attendance was un- 
usual considering the times, 
the paid registrations number- 
ing four hundred and fifty. 
Dr. R. C. Anderson, President 
of the Montreat Association, 
estimated that an average of 


MONTREAT JULY 6-14 


To the “Old-Timers” who were prevented 
from joining with us in the celebration of 
our twentieth anniversary of the Woman's 
Auziliary, at Montreat, we send loving 
greetings, assuring you that your ab- 
sence was felt keenly, and thanking you 
for your prayerful remembrance of this 
notable gathering and for the messages 
which came from many of you. Such a 
feast of good things we had! Our be- 
loved Secretary-Emeritus, Mrs. W. (C. 
Winsborough, was there and had a large 
share in making this an historic occa 
sion. Several hundred women joined in 
praise and thanksgiving for the way that 
God has led the women of our Church. 
As we face the days ahead we rejoice that 
they too will bring opportunities of serv- 
ice for Him. And in all His service we 
shall be “looking unto Jesus .. . Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday and today, and 
forever.” 

The “Old-Timers” and “New-Timers”’ 
at Montreat Auciliary Training School. 


forward to each year because 
of important announcements 
which are made at that fime, 
was held Thursday evening, 
with Mrs. R_ CC. Anderson, 
Chairman of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, presiding. 
She introduced Mrs. R. M. 
Pegram, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, who 
announced and presented the 
new officers of this Committee: 
Mrs. W. A. Turner, Chairman; 
Mrs. John Bratton, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, 
Recording Clerk. Mrs. 8S. N. 
Harrell, and Miss Alice East- 
weod are also members of this 
Committee. 

Mrs. Anderson also presented 
the Synodical Presidents, com- 
posing the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, and announced the 
newly elected officers as fol- 
lows: Mrs. W. A. Level, West 
Virginia, Chairman; Mrs. Geo. 





1,000 were in attendance upon 
the night sessions and the 


Sprague, Texas, Vice-Chatr- 








Bible hour. Profound interest 
was manifested in the entire program, and the power 
of the Holy Spirit was felt throughout the days of the 
school. Many were heard to express their apprecia- 
tion of the strong faculty and well-planned curriculum. 
In his address, “Are Institutions Immortal?” which 
marked the formal opening of the Training School, Rev. 
T. W. Currie, D. D., of Austin, Texas, reminded his 
audience of occasions in history when individuals, with 
the belief that “God wills it,” went out to achieve in 
their generation some of the most precious possessions 


man; Mrs. J. N. Gibert, Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary. 

The announcement of the contribution of the Synodi- 
cals to the Birthday Offering for 1932 was made 48s 
each President came forward and announced to Miss 
Rosa Gibbins, Treasurer, the gifts of the Synodical she 
represented. Miss Gibbins gave $38,539 as the total of 
these gifts. On the closing night of the Training School 
the gift was $38,978. It is believed that a total of more 
than $40,000 will be reached. 

An announcement of unusual interest was the Birth- 
day Objective for 1933, which will be given to the cause 
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of Foreign Missions in China as an endowment fund, 
the interest from which is to be used in training native 
Christian women in that country for voluntary work 
among the women as personal witnesses for Christ. 

The Annual Meeting night closed with the presenta- 
tion of a pageant, written by Miss Lucile DuBose, pic- 
turing China’s great need for Christ to enter the hearts 
of her people and bring peace to troubled souls, and 
showing the way in which the training of Christian 
women in Bible Institutes or conferences prepared them 
to help meet this great need. 


VESPERS 

The Vesper hours were most appropriate for an an- 
niversary year, bringing encouraging messages from 
representatives of our Birthday gifts to Korea and 
Brazil in the foreign field, and Pres.-Mex. and the Ken- 
tucky Mountains in the home land. The Sunday eve- 
ning vesper was led by Mrs. J. N. Montgomery, of China, 
to which country the 1933 Birthday Offering will go. 
Her message was a challenging one, showing the great 
need for our gift to the women of that land. 

The closing vesper hour was an impressive conse- 
cration service, with a message from Miss McGaughey, 
who asked that the Auxiliary motto for the year be 
taken also as the theme of our Christian life. “Through- 
out the days of this week,” she said, “we have been 
looking to him in a very wonderful way; we have seen 
Jesus on the mountain top. Somehow it has been easy 
to look unto him here, but as he looked into our eyes, 
have we heard him say, ‘I am counting on you, women 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, to do my bid- 
ding back home’?” Miss McGaughey’s plea was that 
we might ask him to take from our lives the things 
that neutralize our usefulness, and to show us how 
we can be of more service in the home church. 


THE SABBATH 

The Sabbath began, as the other days of the Train- 
ing School, with Morning Watch held by groups in hotels 
and boarding houses. A large majority of the women 
attended the Church Bible School and listened to Mrs. 
EK. L. Russell, who taught the Woman’s Bible Class. 

Dr. Walter L. Lingle, President of Davidson College, 
brought the message of the morning, taking as his 
text the words recorded in Matt. 28:18-20, usually termed 
“The Great Commission,” but which he designated as 
the Marching Orders of the Church. 

Applying his text to our own Church, Dr. Lingle said 
that as a Church we are not a total failure, but at 
the same time we are not a great soul-winning Church. 
Last year we added only 21,000 members to our Church 
roll, while our force consists of 3,400 ministers and 
about 465,000 church members, of which 36,000 are 
Sunday-school teachers, and several thousand church 
Officers. Dr. Lingle quoted a prominent lawyer as say- 
ing he could not tell a Christian from a non-Christian. 
“There is but one way to turn in order that we be 
known as Christians,” he said, “and that is to turn to 
Jesus, to his way. Walking in this way, we may not 
make money, but we will lead souls to Christ. The 
Church needs to get men to run their business on Chris- 
tian lines and to solve all problems in keeping with 
the will of Jesus.” Dr. Lingle’s closing thought was 
that the best evidence of Christ is a Christian. 

The evening sermon was delivered by the Rev. Frank 
C. Brown, D. D., pastor of the Bream Memorial Church, 
Charleston, West Virginia, with the young people of 
Montreat as special guests. Taking as his text the 
question, “What lack I yet?” asked of Jesus by the 
Tich young ruler, Dr. Brown spoke of the possibilities 
of life as related to God. His challenge to the young 
People and to all others in his audience was that Chris- 
lianity is adequate for all the opportunities that lie 
before them today. He said that the person who is 
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worth while today is the one willing to follow Jesus 
all the way, the one willing to take Jesus as the pilot 
of his life. 


PLATFORM BIBLE Hour 

The platform Bible Hour, led by the Rev. Julian 
Price Love, D. D., of Louisville Theological Seminary, 
was based on The Sermon on the Mount, and the heart 
of each message was that Jesus Christ is the one great 
need of human life. In the first of the series of lec- 
tures, Dr. Love dealt with Jesus’ interest in the com- 
mon needs of man as showed in his teaching in the 
Beatitudes, spoken to his followers, a picked group, in- 
cluding mostly Galilean fishermen and farmers, no 
doubt some of them discontents because of heavy bur- 
dens under which they were living. To this group he 
gave his gospel for happiness, showing to them—and 
to us today—that the happy person is the one who 
puts spiritual things first. The opening of the Sermon 
on the Mount is a challenge to happiness, Dr. Love 
said, and he called upon his hearers to live the Beatt- 
tudes until their own lives become radiant, enjoying 
the deeper blessings of life. 

In his second lecture, Dr. Love gave Jesus’ challenge 
to “Exceeding righteousness’ (Matt. 5:17-48). Empha- 
sizing that to fulfill the law means to fill it full, he 
asked his question: “If as American Christians, with 
all of the opportunities that we have, we can’t go be- 
yond the limit of the law, if we cannot exceed the law, 
if we cannot fill it full of meaning, who in all the 
world can do so?” 

“The Test of Sincerity,” (Matt. 6:1-18), which was 
Dr. Love's third topic, he defined as “Unconscious right- 
eousness,” which comes only by that utter giving of 
self until the consciousness of God destroys the con- 
sciousness of self. “The Life with a Single Purpose,” 
was this great teacher’s fourth message. He gave Jesus 
as his authority (Matt. 6:19-34) for the statement that 
the life with a single purpose is a life with one treas- 
ure, one point of view, one master, and one anxiety. 
Of the last mentioned, Dr. Love said “You can’t kill 
anxiety by simply wishing it away. Most people meet 
critical situations bravely, but many wear themselves 
away with the petty things of life. We are made or 
broken over these little things—the bread and butter 
and clothes of life. Jesus’ teaching is that after doing 
the best we can we should place all anxiety and care 
upon him; that if we think first of the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness all the little things of life 
will take care of themselves.’ Taking up the thought 
just here, in his fifth message, Dr. Love asked the 
heart-searching question, “Do you believe that God really 
means what he says?” (Matt. 7:7-12). Calling upon 
his hearers to take God at his word and to cast all 
care upon him, Dr. Love centered his remarks upon 
“Sincere Relations with Our Fellow Man” (Matt. 7:1- 
20), stressing the necessity for Christians to practice 
what they preach, what they profess, and what they 
know. The last lecture of this series of Bible Studies 
was given on Graduation Day as the Baccalaureate 
sermon. 


A MESSAGE From AN INDIAN FRIEND 

‘Declaring that the greatest influence among the In- 
dians today is the teaching of the missionaries, Mr. 
Ben H. Dwight, of Durant, Oklahoma, Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation, made a stirring address on 
Friday evening. “Many Choctaws and Chickasaws are 
in high political positions today,” he said, ‘due largely 
to the influence of the missionaries. The wife of fhe 
Governor of Oklahoma is a Chickasaw. We are proud 
to be citizens of the United States, and we are proud 
of the contribution of the Choctaw Nation to the State 
of Oklahoma. There is a place for Church institutions, 
and there exists today an even stronger need for mis- 
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sionary work than ever before.” He told of the inter- 
esting new project at Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
and paid high tribute to the work of that school. Speak- 
ing of Goodland Orphanage, Mr. Dwight remarked that 
it gets along on prayer while building future citizens 
for Oklahoma, of which the Choctaws will be proud, 
Oklahoma will be proud, and the Presbyterian Church 
will be proud. 


EcuHoges From AFRICA BROUGHT BY Dr. SMITH 

Dr. Egbert Smith, recently returned from a trip to 
our Mission in the Belgian Congo, Africa, brought a 
stirring message of the work there. While in Africa 
the natives gave him the name “The great one who 
makes people better.” Dr. Smith said that he found 
the whole African Mission aglow with joy over the Aux- 
iliary Birthday Offering of 1931, and reported plans well 
under way for the Girls’ Schools in our five mission 
stations and Central School for missionaries’ children. 

Speaking of the contrast in Christian life at this time 
and the time of his visit a few years ago, Dr. Smith 
said that nothing gave him greater hope for the future 
of Christianity in Africa than the development of Chris- 
tian homes, and Christian homes are appearing in the 
Congo. On account of recent cuts, our missionaries have 
been compelled to turn away hundreds of boys and 
girls who came begging for admittance to our “homes.” 
It was hardly possible to grasp the magnitude of the 
work and the opportunities awaiting us when we were 
told by Dr. Smith that there are 700 unreached vil- 
lages in our Mutoto territory; 1,000 in our Bulape field, 
1,500 in the Bibanga field, and 3,000 in the Luebo ter- 
ritory. 


Mrs. RUSSELL’S STEREOPTICON PICTURES AND LECTURES ON 
THE Hoty LAND 

A large audience of both old and young spent a most 
enjoyable evening with Mrs. E. L. Russell, who showed 
stereopticon pictures made on her recent trip to the 
Holy Land. Mrs. Russell’s lecture, as she showed the 
pictures, was gripping, giving to her listeners a feeling 
that they too had trod the paths the Master trod when 
he was on earth. 


HISTORICAL Day 


Saturday of the Training School might truly be 
called Historical Day. The first anniversary feature of 
the day was the “Old-Timers” Luncheon, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Agnes Davidson. It was held in the big 
Assembly Inn dining-room, and every available space 
was used. It was a beautiful and delightful affair, and 
well carried out in every detail. Mrs. W. M. Rowland, 
of Augusta, Ga., was toastmistress. At the Roll Call 
of former Woman’s Advisory Committee Chairmen, 
those present answered with brief messages, greetings 
were read from living members, who could not be pres- 
ent, and a few words were said by some dear friend of 
each of the four who have been called home. Follow- 
ing is a list of these chairmen, in the order in which 
they served: Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Missouri; Mrs. 
Archibald Davis, Georgia; Mrs. C. G. Dullnig, Texas; 
Mrs. S. D. Walton, Virginia; Mrs. J. W. Bruce, Alabama; 
Miss Agnes Davidson, Florida; Mrs. F. L. Mayes, South 
Carolina; Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, Mississippi; Mrs. W. 
A. Turner, Georgia; Mrs C. R. Vaughan, Virginia; Mrs. 
J. W. Culver, Texas; Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Alabama; Mrs. 
G. V. Patterson, North Carolina; Mrs. R. C. Anderson, 
Appalachia. 

The roll was also called of Synodical Presidents, and 
as each name was read the President gave the names 
of her predecessors, asking those who were present to 
stand with her. 

A number of very clever toasts were made, and even 
though space may be limited, there were two which we 
take the liberty of passing on to Survey readers. The 
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one from Miss Janie W. McGaughey, who responded to 
the toast “From the Present to the Past,” was most 
delightful: 


THe NEW-TIMERS TO THE OLp-TIMERS 
We offer to you heart-felt congratulation, 
To us you are ever an inspiration, 
We are grateful for this association, 
For to our spirits it is ever an elevation, 
You have showed us how to endure privation 
And even sometimes humiliation, 
But always you had a determination 
And a marvellous spirit of cooperation. 
So here in these days of socialization, 
Where moments are full of exaltation, 
We pledge anew our continuation 
Of the work you founded,—with a little variation! 
But of all the good we’ll make conservation 
That we might reach the desired destination, 
And in it all we have a joyous anticipation, 
Fraught through with love and appreciation. 


Mrs. Winsborough’s toast “To the Girls of Yester- 
day,” brought forth hearty applause. It was cleverly 
prepared and charmingly given: 

Introduction: “Well, girls, our masquerade party 
is nearly over, let us ‘old-timers’ lay aside these white 
wigs we have been wearing this afternoon, let us wipe 
the lines from our faces and the extra pounds from 
our contours, and be our real selves—girls who have 
been pretending they were old ladies! 


US GIRLS 


(With profound apologies to the Shade of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 
Has there any old lady got mixed with us girls? 
If there has, put her out without rumpling her curls. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat! Or what critics may say! 
Old Time is mistaken! We’re twenty today. 


We’re twenty! We’re twenty! Who says we are more? 

She’s an old ‘Ladies Aider’—just show her the door. 

Our shoulders are stooping? Our hair white with years? 

Why, those are spring blossoms on young heads, my 
dears. 


Was it flowers I spoke of? We’ve plenty today, 
For fragrant old memories are holding full sway. 
For remembrance we’ve pansies, and roses for love, 
While forgetmenots shine like the blue sky above. 


We've a trick, we young women, you may have been 
told, 

Of talking in public as if we were old! 

Some girls we call Chairmen, in fun as you see, 

While many, State Officers profess to be. 


We’re pretending today we’ve an Honor group here, 
First Presidents, women who led without fear 
Those early brave groups, who dared man’s wrath ignore 
And organize anyway! Who could risk more? 


Stewart of Virginia, devoted and strong, 

And Dullnig of Texas, with smile, prayer, and song, 
Led the vanguard of women and organized first, 
In courage and persistence both were well versed. 


Alabama has Knox, always charming and true, 
As Leader or Private she’s always true blue, 
Dear Crawford’s from Georgia, a field worker fine, 
For twenty-five years she has hewed to the line. 


Dear McMillan, beloved, brought Missouri’s good cheer. 
As president, faithful, she served without fear, 
Then for eighteen long years she was treasurer grand, 
Then passed on her books into Rosa’s skilled hand, 
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Ernest Thompson's fair wife West Virginia did lead 
Into years of fine service, in thought, word, and deed. 
¢ydenstricker of ‘ole Miss’ was gifted and great, 

While McCoy led Appalachia, our fair youngest State. 


This closes the roll of these present today, 

Who pretend they were presidents, yea, even say 
Many years ago they. were in office. It’s fun 

For they’re all only girls and their days just begun. 


There are other pretenders today in our midst. 
Members of Committees, a dignified list, 

Secretaries, and presidents, leaders galore, 

Of bright, gifted Girlhood, how could there be more? 


That girl with the grave, parliamentary looks, 
Made believe she had written some wonderful books, 
While another we love whose name Lake Susan calls, 
In far lands has builded great hospital walls. 


We’ve our fine women editors with us I see, 
Mrs. Seago and Bratton, and sweet Carrie Lee, 
While dear Mrs. Cobbs, so gifted and sage, 
Twenty years ago edited a woman’s page. 


Mesdames Thompson and Everett are with us today, 
And fair Margaret Russell, great teacher they say, 
And dear Margaret Rankin, two decades ago, 

All met us in Atlanta—first conclave, you know. 


Mamie Bays, twenty years ago, told through the land 
From Bristol: ‘The Overture’s passed!’ O, how great! 
The women rejoiced and conservatives groaned, 

The sisters sang songs but the critics still moaned. 


While we are all young, there is one younger still, 
Our loved baby sister, Janie McGaughey, who with skill, 
Is pretending she’s grown up; and guiding our bark 
With safety and confidence, right to the mark. 


As flappers, true blue, we have ‘boy friends’ galore. 

Here’s the ‘high hand’ to all, and we wish there were 
more. 

We have Egbert, the brilliant, so courteous and gay, 

While Henry, the handsome, is much loved today. 


To R. E. Magill we would make our best bow. 

He’s a boy without peer. We all love him—and how! 
To Samuel Leslie and Mrs. and R. C. and wife, 
Doctor Chester and lady, we wish a long life. 


Here’s fine Walter Lingle, who writes with such zest. 
He is called a great President—my, what a jest! 

Is that R. P. Smith over there that I see? 

Why, of all the boys here, none is finer than he. 


And there’s Charles R. Nisbet, as fair as the day. 
Men call him a great preacher. We answer ‘O yeah?’ 
While Campbell, R. F. of perennial youth, 
Is named a great author and statesman forsooth! 

* oS 
Yes, ’tis true we’re all girls. In our hearts we are young, 
And shall ever be so till our requiem’s sung. 
‘We shall always be youthful and laughing and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away. 


Then here’s to our Girlhood, its gold and its gray, 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May. 

And when we are done and life’s flag nature furls, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, Us Girls. 


GREETINGS FrRoM SOME PIONEER MEN 

Immediately preceding the lovely historical pageant, 
“Let There Be Light,” Mrs. Winsborough introduced 
the four Executive Secretaries who helped the Auxil- 
iary in some special way in the early days. Three of 
them were on the platform and responded to her in- 
troduction. Dr. S. L. Morris could not be present on 
that eventful day, but came later and was introduced 
to the audience and responded. In as much as Mrs. 
Winsborough’s introduction and the responses made 
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are of real historical value and will be of general in- 
terest the gist of each is given herewith: 


Mrs. Winsborough: 

“When the Assembly of 1927 approved the setting up 
of the Committee on Assembly’s Work, with its sub- 
committee on Woman’s Work, it automatically dis- 
solved the Supervisory Committee. It is therefore with 
heartfelt pleasure and deep appreciation that I present 
to you tonight the members of this Committee who did 
so much to foster and encourage our organization. 

“Perhaps I may venture to introduce these gentle- 
men as the ‘Supe intendent’s Cabinet,’ likened very 
much to the President’s Cabinet, only there was no 
President. 

“The Portfolio of State was held by the first Chair- 
man of the Supervisory Committee, Dr. Egbert W. 
Smith. In 1912, Dr. Smith had just been called to the 
important pesition which he has so ably filled for the 
past twenty years. He was an outstanding man in the 
denomination; a man of broad vision, of international 
viewpoint, and of courageous’ convictions. When 
Theological Seminaries thundered forth their disap- 
proval of the plan to organize the Auxiliary, Dr 
Smith published a brilliant and convincing reply in the 
Church papers which won our cause many friends. He 
was always ready to stand for the progressive step and 
to give counsel and aid when needed. Dr. Egbert W. 
Smith!” 


Dr. Smith’s Response: 

“My dear Friends, I warmly appreciate the kind 
words of my dear friend, Mrs. Winsborough. It is with 
unfeigned joy I bring you greetings and congratulations 
on this your 20th birthday. In the whole history of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church what event or series 
of events can rival in significance and fruitfulness the 
birth and development of the Woman’s Auxiliary? 
Though I am no longer an Executive Secretary, yet I 
shall retain to my life’s end that same admiring in- 
terest in your work and that same admiring affection 
for yourselves that began with that epoch-making As- 
sembly of 1912. That Assembly made itself forever 
memorable by the consummate wisdom it displayed in 
two things. It elected me Executive Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, and it authorized the organization in 
Assembly, Synod, and Presbytery of the women of our 
Church. In other words you and I, officially, were born 
at the same time and of the same Assembly. For the 
next fifteen years I was one of those four able-bodied 
men that supervised the Auxiliary and kept it in the 
straight and narrow way. This we did by approving, 
always with an air of the most studious and thoughtful 
deliberation, whatever recommendation was submitted 
to us at its Annual Montreat Meeting by the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee. That God’s rich blessing may 
rest in ever-increasing measure upon you and your work 
is my hope and shall be my constant prayer.” 


Mrs. Winsborough: 

“The Portfolio of the Interior was held by Dr. S. L. 
Morris, Executive Secretary of Home Missions and 
second Chairman of the Supervisory Committee. When 
the discussion about organization first appeared in the 
Church papers, Dr. Morris gave his instant and un- 
qualified approval to the plan. His appreciation of the 
work of the women was unfailing, and his loyal support 
of their plans unwavering.” 


Dr. Morris: 

“I count it the greatest privilege of my life to have 
been a member of the Supervisory Committee. I think 
it did its most important work in its first act, that of 
electing Mrs. Winsborough the first Superintendent. 
After that it’s work was complete. This organization 
is due almost exclusively to Mrs. Winsborough; I give 
her the entire credit. She has incarnated her very life 
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into it, and will live in it and through it. (To Mrs. 
Winsborough) ‘Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Mrs. Winsborough has 
had the greatest influence on the Presbyterian Church 
of any individual I have ever known, and she has in- 
fluenced the spiritual life of it all. This woman’s or- 
ganization has been the inspiration and the despair of 
all. As the world looks at it, it has given over a 
million dollars a year to forward the work of the 
Church, but the angels will record that it has placed 
greatest emphasis on the spiritual life. Mrs. Wins- 
borough has built a structure here that will live when 
Dr. Anderson’s great stone structures will have crum- 
bled into the dust.” 


Mrs. Wansborough: 

“The Portfolio of Education was in the hands of Dr. 
Henry H. €weets. Dr. Sweets’ greatest contribution to 
the Auxiliary was along the line of constructive build- 
ing of the organization. He drew up the Constitution 
for the general Auxiliary of the Church according to 
the original plang of the women for the organization 
and approved by the General Assembly, thus safeguard- 
ing for all time any important deviation from this 
unique and successful plan. Dr. Sweets’ advice was al- 
ways dependable, sympathetic, and sane, and he gave 
unstintedly of time and thought from a very busy life. 
It is a great pleasure to introduce Dr. Henry Sweets.” 


Dr. Sweets: 

“T would go anywhere in the world to attend this 
meeting! I have always magnified my office as a 
member of the Supervisory Committee. The dictionary 
gives a good definition of the work ‘Supervisory’—that 
is just about as high as anyone could hope to go! 

“TI had married not long before the Supervisory Com- 
mittee was ajipointed and I had had sisters and knew 
how to handle women! I find out what my wife wants 
to do and then publicly advise her to do it! I have 
never met keener minds in my life than the minds 
re the ‘old-timers’ as well as those who have come on 
ater. 

“I recall once when Mrs. Winsborough was passing 
through Louisville, she gave me a letter to read from 
one of the most brilliant men in the ministry of our 
Church, and in that letter he recorded his conviction 
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that the new organization was sure proof that it had 
come from the lower regions! I read Mrs. Wins- 
borough reply and asked her: ‘When did you work out 
the outline for this reply?’ Her answer was: ‘A few 
moments ago.’ Her letter just wiped this man off ie 
face of the earth! 

“It was a joy to lead this baby left on our doorstep 
out into society! Ever since that time the women have 
been bringing their work into good ecclesiastical so- 
ciety! The Standard Oil and U. S. Steel have nothing 
on the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

“One of the marvels of the efficient organization and 
work of the Superintendent was to have Miss Mc- 
Gaughey ready to step into her place.” 


Mrs. Winsborough: 

“The Partfolio of the Treasury was in the hands of 
the Executive Secretary of Publication and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work as it was then known, Mr. R. E. Magill, 
‘the greatest Treasurer since Alexander Hamilton.’ 
You have perhaps read of the Negro preacher who 
said that ‘Selah’ was the name of the Psalmist’s wife, 
and whenever David got into trouble, he called Selah. 
Mr. Magill was certainly the ‘Selah’ of the young or- 
ganization, and we called upon him in every time of 
trouble, especially financial trouble. He was always 
ready to heip us do the impossible. 

“When the Auxiliary was an infant without an office, 
without stationery, without postage, without any of the 
equipment deemed necessary for a Church department, 
Mr. Magill gladdened our hearts with a gift of a type- 
writer and desk, the first articles of equipment of the 
Auxiliary office. It was Mr. Magill wha helped us out- 
line our office budget, who advised in detail the de- 
mands that would be made in a business way; and in 
all departments his sane and sound judgment, his 
kindly interest and unfailing help were towers of 
strength to our organization. I present Mr. Magill, 
Secretary of the Treasury!” 


Mr. Magilt: 

“Quite naturally, my mind runs back to many in- 
stances. One thing that stands out from that organi- 
zation meeting here in the old tabernacle (old audi- 
torium) and the one thing that impressed me (and I 
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have never gotten over that impression) was the spirit 
of prayer and faith with which those women faced the 
most difficult situation they had ever been called upon 
to face. That group realized the abuse, the lack of 
confidence around them; they realized they must blaze 
a new trail. I have never seen a deeper sense of de- 
pendence upon God than that shown by those women, 
and that is the answer of the success of those days. 

“T recall the faithfulness of Mrs. Howison, the first 
treasurer, and marvel how she ever raised the neces- 
sary funds to finance the new organization for two 
years from the voluntary offering of the membership 
of one dollar per capita. She was succeeded by Mrs. 
McMillan, and if there was ever a worthy successor to 
Alexander Hamilton, it was Mrs. McMillan. 

“After more than three decades of cooperation by 
the women in the work of the Church, tonight they are 
facing the greatest test that has ever come to them 
and their work, and I believe this organization will 
measure up. The General Assembly has set before us 
a great program and that program (of evangelism) is 
going to be met in proportion as it is carried down to 
the Chureh by our woman’s organization. Upon your 
hearts is laid the responsibility which the Assembly 
saw fit to pass down to the Church. The Assembly will 

not have as large a part as will this body if you carry 
back the same spirit that has led the women during 
these twenty years.” 


Mrs WINSBOROUGH’S HISTORICAL ADDRESS 
Fittingly, the climax of the Auxiliary Training School 





came with the message from Mrs. Winsborough on the 
last evening, when she spoke on “Re-viewing Yester- 
day.” Mrs. Winsborough was at her best as she turned 
back the pages of time and gave to her hundreds of 
listeners something of her intimate knowledge of past 
history. The plans are to publish this address in full 
at a later date. 


GRADUATION Day 
_ The message of the platform Bible hour on the clos- 
ing day of the School was termed the Baccalaureate 
sermon, since it immediately preceded the presentation 
of awards. The theme of the lecture, “The Authority of 
Jesus,” was based on the two closing verses of the 
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Sermon on the Mount. “What is the significance of the 
authority of Jesus Christ in our lives?” Dr. Love asked, 
and by way of answer he suggested three reasons for 
the striking effect of the authority of Jesus in human 
life: First, his complete knowledge of humanity; 
Second, his unique revelation of the Fatherhood of 
God; and Third, the fact that he taught men to do only 
what he himself has done. Dr. Love then challenged 
all leaders by saying that if we are going to live authori- 
tative Christian lives we must go before the world 
and be willing to say those things we have actually 
lived and felt. And, we must consecrate ourselves to 
know, love, and understand people if we are to be of 
service in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Such a message proved a fitting background for the 
graduation service, which was opened by the entire 
audience repeating together the Auxiliary motto for the 
year and then singing the chorus “Fix Your Eyes Upon 
Jesus.” Miss Grace Wisner, registrar, reports that 266 
credits, twenty certificates, and fifteen diplomas were 
awarded. Following is a list of the fifteen graduate 
students: 


Mrs. C. E. Dorsey, Montreat, N. C. (Appalachia). 
Mrs. W. W. Draper, Forrest City, Ark. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Waite, Savannah, Ga. 
Mrs. W. T. Fowler, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. T. H. Shepherd, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Ivy G. Hill, Cleveland, Miss. 

Mrs. J. C. Stewart, French Camp, Miss. 
Miss Eva Cavers, California, Mo. 

Mrs. W. J. Gammon, Jackson, Mo. 

Mrs. W. J. Happell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. W. E. Harper, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. W. M. Fairley, Raeford, N. C. 
Mrs. L. D. McAuley, Oakland, Tenn. 
Mrs. F. E. Ogilvie, University, Va. 
Mrs. Smiley Williams, Welch, West Va. 


The Conference Prayer Hymn, .“O Master Let Me 
Walk with Thee,” and a prayer of consecration, made an 
impressive close to a most unusual Auxiliary Training 
School, throughout which Jesus had been held up as 
the Leader who will help us with all of the problems 
of life—‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, 
and for ever.” 
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Meditations in Hebrews 


Number VI 
(See April issue of Survey.) 


‘Looking unto Jesus . . . letus . . . enterinto . . . hold fast 
and go deeper into the sabbath rest that remaineth for the people of God.” 
Hebrews 12:2; 4:1, 11, 14; 10:23; 4:16 and 4:9. 


Responding to the injunction of our motto for this year, we reach, with this 
meditation, the half-way house in our thinking through that twelve-times repeated 
plea in the letter to the Hebrews, “/et us.” It is as if we were climbing toward 
some great inviting height where complete rest awaits us, looking, as we climb these 
steps of faith, to him who has climbed this way before us and knows every step and 
stone in the path; to him who is both our Guide and our Strength for the trial: 
to him from whom comes that urging, inviting voice—‘‘let us,” “let us,” “let us.” 

This very letter assures us that he himself attained that height and entered into 
that rest during his own earthly pilgrimage (Heb. 2:10 and 4:15); that he held fast 
to it even in his darkest hours (Heb. 5:7, 8); that he knew its deepest peace and 
strength out of which he now can fully succor us along our journey (Heb. 2:18). 


Let us read now the whole passage from which our present meditation verse is 
taken: Hebrews 10:19-25. Here we find at the very heart of this, the opening 
paragraph of the faith section of this letter, these words: “let us draw near with 4 
true heart in fulness of faith” (10:22)—the words for our sixth meditation in 
this series of twelve. 

And what do we find our thoughts centered upon in these words? First, ‘“‘the 
blood of Jesus,” shed in sacrifice for these very sins of ours which disturb and even 
prevent this sabbath rest of soul for which we long. His atoning blood is “the new 
and living way” through which alone we find our peace with God, and in God there 
is no other. How long and how vainly have men sought peace apart from “the 
Lamb of God” who is also “the great high priest over the house of God”! How 
many still are seeking peace in their own man-made ways and wisdom! 

What says our Word here? ‘Having therefore boldness to enter into the holy 
place by the blood of Jesus . . . let us draw'near . . . im fulness of faith’ 
in him who alone can create in us clean hearts and correct our evil consciences. It 
is he alone who can offer us his very peace of soul which is the sabbath rest oi 
the people of God. 


Faith then is the door of entrance into the deep things of God, faith in him 
who offers us this peace. We cannot get far from that loving invitation of his to 
“come and find rest” even while we bear the heavy loads and wear the yoke of 
service. Hear him offering his complete peace to his first followers upon every 
meeting with them during those last days and hours: John 14:27; 16:33; 20:19, 
21, 26. 

Invariably this offered peace was dependent upon faith in him—*“Ye believe 
in God . . ._ believe also in me’’ precedes all these offers. Poor Thomas knew 
nothing of it till he could cry, “My Lord and my God!” Nor can we know any 
rest of soul until we come “in fulness of faith” to say: 

“My Lord and my God! Thou canst, and only thou, make peace to abide in 
my troubled soul—perfect peace because my mind is stayed on thee, thou Lamb of 
God, whose bloed is the new and living way, the only way for me to enter deep 
enough into that sabbath rest that thou dost offer to thy people to abide there—in per- 
fect peace—come what may! For thy name’s sake, Lord, keep me there.” 

—Mkrs. S. H. Askew. 
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Always Home Mission study classes should be en- 
thusiastic, interesting, worth-while and deeply spirit- 
ual, for Home Missions combine the two greatest loves 
in the world—the love of God and the love of country. 
But, this coming year the Home Mission class must be 
outstandingly good, because of the new Study Plan, by 
which plan there will not be another Home Mission 
Study Class until 1934. 

Every mission study book is unique in that it brings 
home to the human heart the greatness of God, whose 
purpose and plan include the salvation of every crea- 
ture. This Home Mission study book is no exception 
to the rule, for, from the beginning to the end, there 
is a “Roll of Honor” of the followers of Jesus Christ, 
who lovingly served the Indian people, and the success- 
ful results of their missionary effort is a thrilling ac- 
count to read. 

Right here some of you will say “Why Indian mis- 
sions?” That is a fair question and it can be answered: 


First: We know Christ; the Indian needs Christ; 
Christ said “Go ye df 

Second: The Indian race, contrary to popular 
opinion, is increasing in population, and there are 
50,000 Indians in America unreached. 

Third: The Indian was the first American; he has 
contributed much to the white man’s welfare; he has 
fought for him in every war, and is now filling many 
prominent places in American life. 

Fourth: ‘The Indian is infinitely worth-while, and 
needs the help of the Church, and its gospel. 





| The Home Mission Committee has decided to study 
| the Indian work in this particular year for the fol- 
lowing reasons, as given by Mr. P. D. Miller, Educa- 
tional Secretary: 


1. The first mission work of our Church was among 
the Indian people, and hence a study of those pio- 
neer efforts ought to be of interest to all of us. 

2. Our recent Home Mission study books have 
been general reviews, and it is time now for a more 
intensive study of some particular fields. 

3. This is interdenominational Indian year, and 
many other churches will be studying the American 
Indian in 1932. Our plan will not only keep us in 
line with the other denominations, but it will also 
assure us of much additional material from studies 
which they will use. 

4. “The Red Man’s Trail’ records a chapter of 
Presbyterian Mission history which we have never 
before reduced to writing, nor could it ever be ade- 
quately recorded if we allow this generation of older 
men and women to pass before it is done. Such his- 
tory ought not to be lost. 

». Always the striving deeds of noble ancestors 
should be recorded for the inspiration of oncoming 
generations. We are studying the American Indian 
and his relation to the Presbyterian Church for this 
very reason. 

6. The task is far from finished and the Red Man 
still needs the missionaries of our Church. 





Missionary Education is certainly one of the most 
_ essential things in Auxiliary work, and a Mission Study 
Class, well taught, is the most effective way to educate 
the women in missions. For, when we know we care, 
when we care we pray, when we pray we share. Make 
the aim of the study of “The Red Man’s Trail” to arouse 
a desire in the hearts of the women to care for the 
Indians: to pray for the Indians; and te share with 
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Presenting the Home Mission Study Book 


“The Red Man's Trail” 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MAITLAND, Richmond, Va. 


the Indians, the Gospel and all the blessings of the 
Saviour of Love. 

This book will lend itself to a variety of ways of pre- 
sentation. Whichever way you choose, plan your class 
early—at once. Get a woman of outstanding personal- 
ity, who can hold the interest of the women, to lead 
your class. Appoint a Publicity Committee which will 
work. Order books early. Interest often lags while 
awaiting books. And above all pray, Pray, PRAY. 

Write to the Home Mission Committee, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Georgia, and aks for all the literature and 
helps they have on the book. The books listed in the 
back of “The Red Man’s Trail’ will help you enrich 
your knowledge of Indian life and work. To this can 
be added also the book, “New Trails for the Indian 
Woman,” by Flora Warren Seymour. From the very 
beginning clip every article of news on the Indian from 
the magazines and daily press. Link up current events 
with your study. 

Gather together the Indian names and any other in- 
teresting thing in your community that concerns the 
Indians. Although there are Indians in every state in 
the Union, many people have never seen one, outside 
of the circus. 

Have something new at every class, a surprise. It 
can be an Indian song well sung by someone in cos- 
tume, a poem, or an interesting experience had while 
visiting an Indian reservation. 

Why not have an Indian luncheon? The favorite 
foods of the Choctaws and Chickasaws are listed in the 
study book. 

The book lends itself nicely to a debate. There are 
also a number of topics for discussion which will make 
an excellent round-table hour. For instance, What has 
been the weakest point in our Indian work and how 
can that be remedied? 

There are a number of interesting origins in the book 
that will delight the heart of the woman who is in- 
terested in historical data. 

The hardships and trials of the missionaries to the 
Indians can be made most appealing when pointed out 
in connection with the rise of the Indians from rank 
savagery to a fairly civilized people. These mission- 
aries were real pioneers of mission work, because the 
Indian work was the Southern Presbyterian Church’s 
first foreign mission work. 


AN UNUSUAL PLAN 

The most interesting way to present this book will 
be the way that uses the most number of women. The 
plan here suggested is one which will take time, pa- 
tience, prayer, preparation, and a large amount of work. 
But, it should yield wonderful results. Have a trial. 
Try the white man at the Court of Christian Justice 
for his treatment of the Indian. Summon for jury duty 
the “unused women” of your Auxiliary, because jurors 
are supposed not to have an interest in the case. Use 
your mission study teachers for the defence and prose- 
cuting attorneys. Witnesses can be summoned to cover 
every item in the book. The only warning is that you 
select for your judge a woman of deep spirituality and 
mental alertness. If enough prayer, time, and prepara- 
tion are put into this, you should have every woman 
in your Auxiliary reached. A suggestion: Most men 
are interested in trials; why not have them sit in on 
this one? It may be that your husband is a lawyer. 
Why not get him to work up the case for you. The 
possibilities, I assure you, are unlimited. 

Are you willing to break the record for Church Schools 
of Missions studying this Home Mission textbook? 








Survey Reading Contest Awards 


On Tuesday evening of the Montreat Auxiliary Train- 
ing School, the winners in THE Survey Reading Contest 
were announced by Mrs. R. C. Anderson, Chairman of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee, and Mr. R. E. Magill 
presented the winning Synodical and the winning Pres- 
byterial in each Synodical with a handsome framed 
copy of the Church Seal, parchment edition. Mrs. An- 
derson said that correspondence showed that there had 
been keen competition among the Presbyterials in a 
number of the Synodicals, and that the Contest was a 
marked success in those Presbyterials where the plan 
was pushed by the Presidents. The contest called for 
a reading of all the Birthday Objective articles which 
appeared in the March, April, and May issues of THE 
SURVEY. 

Arkansas Synodical, Mrs. Lutie B. Montgomery, Presi- 
dent, was the winning Synodical. Here is a list of 


the winning Presbyterials, with percentage of each, and 
name of President: 
Tuscaloosa, Mrs. M. V. Waugh, 75 per cent. 
Knoxville, Miss Katherine Carson, 45.5 per cent. 
Pine Bluff, Mrs. F. R. Young, 75 per cent. 
Florida, Mrs. J. W. Woodward, 26 per cent. 
Athens, Mrs. J. T. Dudley, 50 per cent. 
Transylvania, Miss Belle ‘Denny, 46 per cent. 
Red River, Mrs. A. M. Wills, 37 per cent. 
Mississippi, Miss Annie Tate Jenkins, 38 per cent. 
LaFayette, Miss Eva Cavers, 40 per cent. 
Wilmington, Mrs. W. P. M. Currie, 57.7 per cent. 
Harmony, Mrs. Roy Brown, 45 per cent. 
Columbia, Mrs. D G. Morrison, 60 per cent. 
Lexington, Mrs. Wm. Sproul, 30 per cent. 
Brownwood, Mrs. C. R. Stephens, 34 per cent. 
Bluestone, Mrs. Smiley Williams, 67 per cent. 





Auxiliary Calendar for September 


THE AUXILIARY LOYALTY MEETING 


As suggested by its name, the Loyalty Meeting in Sep- 
tember calls for the loyal support of every Auxiliary 
member. Its purpose is to rally the Auxiliary forces 
for the Master’s work to be accomplished during the 
last six months of the Church year just ahead. If ever 
the Church needed the loyalty of its women, that 
time is now. If ever the women were ready to give 
unstintedly of their time and prayers and gifts, 
every indication is that that time is now. With 
this call for LOYALTY ringing clear, the leaders of the 
Auxiliary will make every effort to secure a large at- 
tendance and will make thorough preparation for a 
good program. 

HEALING HANDS ACROSS THE SEAS (Medical 
Missions in Africa and China) is the Topic of this Loy- 
alty Meeting. Unusually good program material, in- 
cluding a devotional message especially prepared for 
this meeting by Mrs. Julia Lake Skinner Kellersberger, 
of our Congo Mission, is available. Also there are three 
leaflets bearing on the program Topic and an appro- 
priate song (words and music) to be used as a solo. 
All of this material has been sent to subscribers to 
Auxiliary Year Book literature; extra packets can be 
secured from the Committee on Woman's Work for 10 
cents. The Foreign Mission section of the August 
Survey carries several articles on the Topic. Make use 
of them. 

PUBLICITY. Each Circle Chairman should take it as 
her special responsibility to see that every member of 
her Circle is present at this Loyalty meeting. But, this 
matter of attendance should not be left entirely to the 
Circle Chairmen. The Publicity Chairman should see 
that an attractive notice of the meeting appears in the 
daily and weekly newspapers, as well as in the Church 
bulletin. In such notices mention should be made of 
those who are to contribute in any way to the program. 
The Publicity Chairman will also have on display in 
the church vestibule, the Sunday before the meeting is 
to be held, an attractive poster announcing the meeting. 
See page 549 of this issue of THe Survey for sugges- 
tions for such a poster. 

SPECIAL INVITATIONS for the Loyalty Meeting 
can be had from the Committee on Woman’s Work for 


50 cents per 100. They are most attractive and will 
help in the attendance. 

LOYALTY WALL PENNANTS will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room where your meeting is held. 
These pennants are 37x18 inches, and are priced at 15 
cents each or two for 25 cents. 

THE AUXILIARY MOTTO. The Auxiliary motto for 
this year has been printed in the form of a book mark. 
If one of these has not yet been given to each member 
of your Auxiliary, they would serve as very appropriate 
souvenirs of this Loyalty meeting. They can be se- 
cured at the special price of 50 cents per 100. 





THE SEPTEMBER CIRCLE MEETING 
Toric: Evangelism in Religious Education 


At the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, Mrs. Wins- 
borough made this statement, which every Circle Chair- 
man will want to keep constantly in mind: “Your year's 
report as Circle Chairman or Circle member may name 
the Budget met, White Cross work finished, missionary 
programs given, but if you have failed to use all your 
members and to interest the indifferent, then the most 
important part of your work has not been done.” The 
wise Circle Chairman and the wise Program leader will 
make a place some way, somehow, for every member. 
The timid woman may be used to distribute the song 
books, if nothing more. 

It is suggested that the September Circle meeting be 
a “porch” affair, and that all the members be given 
an opportunity to join in a most informal discussion 
of the program Topic. The leader who is sufficiently 
prepared will have no trouble in getting expressions 
from every member. Such a leader will not fail to 
do much research work for her program, remembering 
that the daily newspaper is an excellent medium for 
current events items showing need for Evangelism. See 
Department of Religious Education, this and former 
issues of THE Survey, for articles bearing more directly 
on the Topic. See also the Church papers of recent 
date. If you are not a subscriber to the Auxiliary 
Circle program literature, order the material for this 
meeting and you will be pleased with it. The price is 
10 cents. 


The Unused Woman of the Auxiliary is a Reproach, 


The Indifferent Woman a Challenge.--Mrs. W.C. Winsborough 
at the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. . 
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Presbyterial Presidents Conference 
Montreat, N. C., July 6, 1932 
By MRS. B. L. PARKINSON 


ROM the opening worship service led by Miss 


Janie McGaughey to the closing devotional by 

Mrs. S. H. Askew, the theme of the conference, 
“Workers Together with Him,” 2 Cor. 6:1, dominated 
the thinking and speaking of all who took an active 
part on the program. 

The high point of the morning session was an in- 
spiring and deeply spiritual challenge to practice part- 
nership with God through our gifts. This paper was 
read by Miss Annie Tate Jenkins of Crystal Springs, 
Miss. 

Very clear and suggestive presentations of how the 
Presbyterial President works with her executive board, 
with her district chairmen, and with her program com- 
mittee were made by Mrs. W. E. Harper, of Missouri; 
Mrs. A. J. Waite, Jr., of Georgia, and Mrs. E. F. 
Horine, of Kentucky. 

An interesting discussion of the Presbyterial meet- 
ing as a means of helping the Auxiliaries to work to- 
gether was led by Mrs Dorsey, of North Carolina; 
Mrs. Lindsay, of South Carolina, Mrs. Clark, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Mahan, of Texas. Sub-topics dealt 
with the program and the mechanics involved in a 
properly conducted meeting. 

Presbyterial finances were presented in a helpful and 
enlightening way by Mrs. Pegram, Chairman of 
Woman’s Work. A pleasing interlude was staged 
during the morning session by Miss Carrie Lee Camp- 
bell, who, with the use of only two monosyllables, 
“ves” and “no,” from her assistants, clearly portrayed 
the very indifferent and the highly successful Auxiliary 
under the title ““The District Chairman Visits a Diffi- 
cult Situation.” Following a discussion by Miss Grace 
Wisner, who called attention to the humorous mis- 
takes made in ordering literature and described the 
new leaflets available, the conference recessed after a 
period of intercession directed by Miss McGaughey. 

During the afternoon session, Mrs. Pegram brought 
echoes from the General Assembly, Mrs. R. C. Ander- 
son gave a message from the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the following representatives brought mes- 
sages from the Executive Committees: Mr. R. E. 
Magill, Religious Education; Miss Irene Hope Hud- 
son, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief; 
Miss Lucile DuBose, Foreign Missions; Miss Minnie 
Thomas, Assembly’s Home Missions. 

Mrs. W. T. Fowler’s report of her work as Historian, 
and the discussion of “Our Business Women,” led by 
Mrs. McClain, proved interesting features. 

The “pleasing interlude” for the afternoon session 
was a dramatization of a routine staff meeting of work- 
ers in the Educational department of the office of the 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 

In stating the best result or some special feature of 
the year’s work, a day of fasting and prayer was most 
frequently mentioned. In this connection, Miss Mc- 








Members of the Woman's Adv.sory Committee which 
met at Montreat, N. C., June 30 to July 5, 1932. Reading 
from left to right, front row: Mrs. J. M. Gibert, Mis- 
sissippi; Mrs. L. B. Montgomery, Arkansas; Mrs. L. D. 
McAuley, Vice-Chairman, Tennessee; Mrs. R. C. Ander- 
son, Chairman, Appalachia; Mrs. R. T. Dewell, Secre- 
tary, Florida; Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of 
Woman's Work; Mrs. H. A. Murphy, Missouri. Second 
row, reading from left to right: Mrs. Parker E. Con- 
ner, South Carolina; Mrs. Wilbur Garvin, Oklahoma; 
Mrs. G. V. Patterson, North Carolina; Miss Carrie Lee 
Campbell, Virginia; Mrs. Audley Morton, Georgia; Mrs. 
George A. Sprague, Texas; Mrs. John T. Purdy, Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. T. S. Shaw, Lowisiana. 


This body consists of the sixteen Synodical Presi- 
dents and the Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey. 


Gaughey announced that next year’s World Day of 
Prayer would be held on March 3. 

Mrs. J. P. Gibbons, distinguished member of the 
faculty of Goodland Orphanage and a member of the 
staff of the Governor of Oklahoma, was introduced to 
the Conference. Senora Salud Camarillo Granados, 
formerly a teacher at Pres.-Mex., and now the wife of 
a minister to one of our churches for Mexicans in 
Texas, was also introduced and given a warm wel- 
come. 

Fifteen Synodical Presidents and sixty-six Presby- 
terial Presidents attended the conference which was 
closed with a devotional by Mrs. S. H. Askew, who, 
under the subject of “We Are God’s Fellow-workers, 
used Mark’s Gospel to show under what circumstances 
Christ prayed. She urged her leaders to follow His 
example if they would share fully in the spiritual 
blessings that God will give to all His children. 

Hanging on the wall over the chapel platform where 
the Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference was held, was 
a beautiful hand-painted copy of our Auxiliary motto 
for the year. This was furnished by Mrs. Ross Black- 
mon, President of the North Alabama Presbyterial. 
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Home Miuission Salute 
To the Synod of West Virginia 


The Home Mission Section this Month is Dedicated to the 
Synod of West Virginia, comprised of the Three 
Presbyteries of Bluestone, Greenbrier 
and Kanawaha 


The State of West Virginia is essentially mountainous, and one cannot think of it with- 
out thinking of mountain country and mountain products. The Western portion, draining into 
the Ohio River, is not immediately in the mountains, but one is never far from hill country in 
all this beautiful state. 

West Virginia is not only a mountain state, but most of her industries are those common to 
mountain country. Mining is the leading industry, and the state ranks second in the produc- 
tion of coal. No finer steaming coal can be found on earth than that which comes from her 
famous Pocahontas field. There ‘s a large annual output of petroleum, natural gas, and pig 
iron. The state ranks sixth in the Union in her steel works and rolling mill industry, and 
among the very first in the production of glass and glassware. West Virginia produces more 
hardwood than any other state, excepting one, and has vast timber wealth. Her grazing lands 
are excellent, and certain parts of the state grow splendid cattle and sheep. 

This brief description of the state will serve to indicate that we have here a many-sided 
Home Mission responsibility. Many facts about West Virginia make its territory a challenge 
and an opportunity to our Home Mission forces. Some of these are presented in the pages 
which follow. 

Presbyterianism has written some noble history in West Virginia since Lexington Presby- 
tery, in 1808, sent Dr. John MclIlhenny into the “regions beyond” to establish churches and 
carry on mission work. In 1914, the Synod of West Virginia was organized in historic Old 
Stone Church, at Lewisburg. Since that day she has practically doubled her membership, with 
a rate of growth almost unequalled in our denomination. This means that West Virginia 
Presbyterians have been aware of their Home Mission responsibilities and have been busy 
about fulfilling them. Even a casual observation is sufficient to indicate that there is much yet 
to be done. 

We are indebted to Rev. J. L. Lineweaver, D. D., for valuable work in gathering the mate- 
rial for this section. He has been a tower of strength in the Home Mission work of West Vir- 
ginia,, and we trust many years of great usefulness are before him. a 

The Home Mission forces of the General Assembly salute the Synod of West Virginia and 
send greetings in the Lord. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—August 1, 1931............ $71,738.99 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932............ 57,169.55 


Bipepemnn Gor Gee DAG c.g kc cnc ck cee we ee eerceereses $14,569.44 
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Home Missions in West Virginia 


By REV. J. L. LINEWEAVER, D. D. 


PPRECIATING the courtesy of the Assembly’s 
A Executive Committee of Home Missions, we are 

presenting in this issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY something about Home Missions in the Synod 
of West Virginia. The material and pictures in this 
section, of course, tell only a part of the story. 

The article, ““MacAlpin Community Church,” by 
Rev. G. C. Hite, is noteworthy as presenting a new and 
successful method of Home Mission work, especially 
in industrial centers and in rural communities. The 
article, “The Home Mission Work in Kanawha Pres- 
bytery,” by Rev. C. R. Garrison, Superintendent, gives 
a fine kaleidoscope picture of the work in Kanawha. 

The articles concerning the synod as a whole and 
the ones relating to Bluestone and Greenbrier Presby- 
teries were prepared by the Chairman of the Synod’s 
Home Mission Committee, with the assistance of a 
number of the brethren, whose help is hereby acknowl- 
edged. A careful reading of these articles will show 
that West Virginia is a great cosmopolitan Home Mis- 
sion Field. 

To sum up the history of Home Missions in West 
Virginia is not easy. To write it all is impossible. 
To write it even adequately would take too much 
space. To give a few outstanding facts and figures 
is all that is possible here. 

The “sum up” would be to emphasize the interest of 
one Presbytery in the “regions beyond,” and the sacri- 
fice and hardships of a number of pioneers who had 
the real missionary spirit. The Presbytery referred to 
is Lexington in the Synod of Virginia, which in 1808 
sent John MclIlhenny into the “regions beyond” in the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

About thirty years ago this Presbytery carried on an 
extensive Home Mission work in the Tygart’s Valley 
section of West Virginia. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of Tygart’s Valley Presbytery, when the Synod 
of West Virginia was formed. Lexington Presbytery 
continued for some years, giving substantial aid to 
Home Mission work, the mother helping the child 
even after the child had left the old home. 

The outstanding pioneer in early Home Mission 
work in West Virginia is Dr. John MclIlhenny, who 
was sent into this section as a licentiate to supply the 
churches at Lewisburg and Union. He became the 
pastor of Old Stone at Lewisburg and served there for 
more than sixty-two years. This is somewhat of a 
record in itself, but to this must be added the vast 
mission work in the section covering the State of West 
Virginia, now occupied by the Synod of West Virginia. 

Rev. John McCue, Rev. Benjamin Grigsby, Dr. 
James M. Brown, Dr. David S. Sydenstricker, Dr. W. 
T. Price, Dr. J. C. Barr, Dr. M. L. Lacey, Dr. J. C. 
Brown, Dr. S. R. Houston, Rev. James Leps and many 
others were worthy successors of the great pioneer, John 
McIlhenny. 

With few bridges and almost no roads, these early 
missionaries covered vast areas under trying physical 

















Historic Old Stone Church at Lewisburg 


discomforts and dangers. They were poorly paid so 
far as salary was concerned, but they fought the good 
fight of faith, and sowed the seed that is bringing an 
ever-increasing harvest for the Kingdom. 

The move that resulted in the formation of the Synod 
of West Virginia was made by one Home Mission 
Chairman to another Home Mission Chairman on the 
way toa Missionary Convention at Atlanta, Ga. Green- 
brier Presbytery and Kanawha Presbytery had many 
years before been formed from Lexington Presbytery, 
these two presbyteries, with Tygart’s Valley men- 
tioned above, were wholly within the State of West 
Virginia, but they belonged to the Synod of Virginia. 

As the two Home Mission Chairmen were riding on 
the train through the Blue Grass Fields of Kentucky, 
Dr. R. B. Hudson, now deceased, Chairman of Home 
Missions in Greenbrier, said to Dr. Ernest Thompson, 
Chairman of Home Missions in Kanawha, “Let’s have 
a Synod of West Virginia.” The reply was, “All 
right.” Then and there began the plan that resulted 
in the formation of the Synod of West Virginia. 

This was in 1912. The next spring, Greenbrier 
Presbytery met in The Old Stone Church, at Lewis- 
burg, in its Diamond Jubilee in the same church build- 
ing where it was organized seventy-five years before. 
At this meeting, the Synod of Virginia was overtured 
to join in an overture to the Assembly asking that the 
Synod of West Virginia be erected. This was in due 
course, granted, and on October 27, 1914, the opening 
session was held in the same historic eld church at 
Lewisburg, W. Va. This was exceedingly fitting as 
the center of Dr. Ilhenny’s labors, and where he had 
sounded the keynote of missions at the organization of 
the first presbytery in the State, and especially since 
the main motive for the organization of the new synod 
was Home Missions. 

The fact that the membership in the synod has grown 
from 9,644 in 1914 to 18,326 in 1931, is enough to 
show that the purpose of the formation of the Synod 
of West Virginia has been uppermost in the minds of 
its leaders, only one other synod has shown so great 4 
per cent of gain over the same period. 
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Home 
Missions 


Recent years have seen the passing of the pioneer 
type of Home Mission worker in West Virginia. ‘The 
last one sold his horse two years ago and bought a 
Ford, just three days ahead of the establishing of a 
commercial bus line through the territory that he had 
covered for years on horseback. The bridges, good 


Rural Greenbrier asa 








A Typical Scene—Rural Greenbrier 


CENIC Seneca and Midland Trails make Lewis- 
S burg, in the heart of Greenbrier County and 
Greenbrier Presbytery, the cross-roads of West 
Virginia. Entering West Virginia from the south on 
the Seneca Trail, you will strike the southern border 
of Greenbrier Presbytery as you cross the State line 
at Peterstown, W. Va. ‘Traveling north, over this 
beautiful trail, you traverse Greenbrier Presbytery the 
long way almost 200 miles to near Read House, Md. 
Making this trip through rural Greenbrier, you will 
pass more than twenty-four churches and preaching 
points. First, in a quiet little village at the mouth 
of a little valley, ‘the old brick church” in a strictly 
country community. Next a rural county seat, then 
beyond another strictly country church, finally, a 
glimpse of a white building on yonder ridge. Repeat 
this five times, and you will have seen the twenty 
odd churches on the Scenic Seneca Trail. Elkins, W. 
Va., is the only town with more than 5,000 population 
on the whole trail. Through Monroe, Greenbrier, and 
Pocahontas Counties, you will have noticed the fine 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep grazing on the “Blue 
Grass levels” and along the slopes and ridges. 

In upper Pocahontas the scenery begins to shift. 

You will note more timber and the operation of “Lum- 
ber Jobs.” Small portable mills, as well as the larger 
Band Saw Mill. At one place you may see the old 
time skidway with a team, etc. Then, on a distant 
peak, you note a vigorous smoke boiling right out of 
the very peak as if a volcano was starting. This is 
the modern steam skidder that does away with miles 
of railroad and dozens of teams and men. 
_ On into Randolph and Tucker Counties, the scene 
1s about the same, with the valleys growing cattle, 
sheep, potatoes, corn, oats and wheat, except that in 
the higher valleys in upper Pocahontas, you will see 
a little coal. 

If you enter Rural Greenbrier from the east, you 
cross the Allegheny Mountains from Virginia. Now 
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roads, and comfortable closed cars, and speed possible 
in covering territory form but the beginning of a new 
day that promises much for Christ’s Kingdom in the 
West Virginia Hills. 


Beckley, W. Va. 


Home Mission Field 


view the scenery until the narrow valley widens out at 
White Sulphur Springs. Here you find our nice little 
brick church and manse on the lot where the old time 
stage coaches used to park many years ago. Up the 
creek, ten and fifteen miles toward Marlington, are 
two missions. As you leave the village of White 
Sulphur, you go through the wonderful grounds and 
see the magnificent new Greenbrier Hotel that can ac- 
commodate 1,000 guests. Nearby are the tennis courts 
and the oldest golf course in America. Then the air- 
port. Soon you are at Caldwell where the Old Stone 
Church at Lewisburg has a mission. Then your next 
town is Lewisburg, the crossroads of West Virginia. 
Then on out by Richlands, with the fine bluegrass 
farms on all sides weakened by absentee ownership. 
Then to the west, you soon enter the coal and timber 
regions of Eastern Greenbrier where the population has 
increased about 600 per cent in ten years according to 
Government figures. Yet not a lone Presbyterian 
minister in all Eastern Greenbrier, notwithstanding the 
many Presbyterians settling there, and whole towns 
without a Sunday school or church service by any 
denomination. On across Big Sewall Mountain, with 
the same general mountainous region, we come to the 
border line of Bluestone Presbytery. 

Greenbrier is a rural Presbytery, with the one ex- 
ception of the town of Hinton, which is distinctively a 
railroad center. The strong church at Hinton has al- 
ways been a great help in maintaining the rural 
churches in the purely rural territory of Greenbrier. 











White Sulphur Presbyterian Church—Near the Famous 
White Sulphur Hotel 
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Method of Home Mission Work in Greenbrier Presbytery 


a century ago by Dr. McIlhenny. But in pres- 

ent day terms it is, “Every church with outpost 
work.” This is but setting forth in words what Dr. 
MclIlhenny practiced for twenty years over a vast and 
difficult territory. 

One example of this method is Richlands Church, 
one of the outposts of Dr. McIlhenny. Richlands was 
organized before 1838 as an outpost of Old Stone 
Church at Lewisburg. All these years it has had out- 
post work of its own. Clifton Church at Maxwelton, 
W. Va., was started as another outpost of Old Stone 
Church. For a time, Richlands and Clifton were 
grouped together as one field. Clifton grew until a 
few years ago this church asked for a full-time pas- 
tor, the Home Mission Committee to help with the 
salary. This help from the Home Mission Committee 
was continued only a few years when the Clifton 
Church became self-supporting. This church that was 
once an outpost now has her own manse, modern in 
every respect, and Clifton, herself, has three large 
flourishing outpost points. 

Old Stone at Lewisburg, the first example in West 
Virginia of the method here described, is still a leader 
along this line, with Caldwell, Wood Memorial and 
Old Fort flourishing outpost points. The Old Stone 
Church now has its own extension pastor who gives 
his full time to the outpost work. The church at 
White Sulphur Springs is the direct result of this work 


‘ey keynote of this method was sounded nearly 

















Wood Memorial 




















Caldwell Presbyterian Church—Out- 
post of Lewisburg 


and the same may be said of Ronceverte and Old Fort 
Springs. 

Liberty, a village and country church at Greenbank, 
W. Va., only fifteen years ago had an outpost work 
with preaching twice a month in a little church of 
twelve members at the lumber town of Cass, W. Va. 
Today Cass is a self-supporting church and is con- 
tributing to Home Missions. In the fifteen years past, 
Cass has had two outposts that became organized 
churches. One of these outposts “cut out” as they 
say in timber country, and disappeared with the re- 
moval of the people. The other still continues. 

As on the day Greenbrier Presbytery was organized, 
so today, if we are to meet the opportunities and over- 
come the difficulties, our pastors and people must be 
missionaries. This is the method by which Greenbrier 
grew when she received much needed aid from the 
Assembly’s Committee. Now that there is far less 
money than before, it is even more necessary that we 
double our efforts. 

The General Assembly’s Committee has helped won- 
derfully in contributions in the past. Three years ago, 
however, Greenbrier was getting 100 per cent more 
than the committee is now giving. 


Country and Town in Greenbrier Presbytery 


STUDY of the influence of Home Mission coun- 

try churches on the life, power and personnel 

of the town and city church would reveal the 
extreme importance of this work. The other day, a 
minister in a small mission church in West Virginia 
had a conversation after the morning church service 
with the good lady who played the organ. She told 
the minister that her son, who grew up in that little 
church out in the country, was now Superintendent of 
a large Sunday school in a certain city where many 
of our young men who are studying for the ministry 
go to observe modern methods in Sunday-school prac- 
tice. The Superintendent of this large city Sunday 


school is a product of a small mission church, as is 
the case of many others. 

Alderson, W. Va., in Greenbrier Presbytery, twenty- 
five years ago was in a mission group—for at that 
time Rev. J. M. Sloan was giving half time to mission 
points. Today, Alderson has a modern native stone 
church with full-time pastorate. The history of this 
church is influenced by the life of the country churches 
round about, that are or were at no remote period Home 
(Mission churches. A number of the officers and mem- 
bers in the now flourishing, self-supporting Alderson 
Church came from Home Mission churches. 

Cass, W. Va., is a lumber town, but it has had a 
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Lumber Camp Near Cass, W. Va. 


prosperous growth in church work for fifteen years. 
In five or ten year more, Cass will ‘cut out,” the 
people will move away, and the church will in all 
probability be dissolved. But the influence of the Cass 
Church will continue, for there has gone and there is 
still going out from this church elders, teachers, su- 
perintendents, deacons and members to other churches. 
When Cass “cuts out” the church will go, but its in- 
fluence has already gone into other churches and it 
is an influence that understands and appreciates the 
importance of Home Mission work. It is almost 
needless to say that the people trained in the Cass 
Church will always be staunch advocates of Home 
‘Missions. Today Cass has 200 active members on 
the church roll, with 250 in Sunday school, eight dea- 
cons, eight elders and eighty young people in the 
Young People’s League, using the Kingdom Highway 
Program. Last year, this church added thirty-two 
members on confession of faith. The church is liberal 
in its contributions to the orphanage and other benevo- 
lent causes in the Church, and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is very efficient. 
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Presbyterian Church at Cass, W. Va. 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company operates 
at Cass, and has 8,500 acres of timber under its con- 
trol. The company owns and operates its own saw- 
mill, railroad, and coal mines. The population of Cass 
at present comes from eighteen states and six foreign 
countries. The population is floating. The church 
reaches these people when they are in Cass and fol- 
lows them up with the church influence when they go 
away. Thus the missionary work goes on wherever 
these people locate. 

Clifton Church, Maxwelton, W. Va., furnishes out- 
standing examples of the wide influence of a church 
that was within a decade a Home Mission church. 
Clifton has sent out from her membership men and 
women into city and town, doctors, executives, teach- 
ers, and missionaries at home and abroad. The Sec- 
retary of Country Life in our Church, Rev. H. W. 
McLaughlin, D. D., is a son of this church. Maxwel- 
ton is simply another illustration of what our Church 
would have missed if the Home Mission job had been 
left undone. It is also prophetic of the loss we will 
sustain if the small Home Mission churches are ever 
abandoned. 


Spice Box 


1. When and where was the Synod of West Virginia 
organized? What is its present size? 


i) 


What great pioneer was sent into what is now 
West Virginia in 1808? How long was he 
pastor of one famous church? 


5. What town is known as the cross-roads of West 
Virginia ? 

+. In what part of West Virginia has there been 
a 600 per cent increase in population during 
the past ten years? How many Presbyterian 
ministers in that section? 


What kind of town in West Virginia will “cut 
out” and disappear? Are we justified in build- 
ing churches in such towns? What about re- 
sults in the town of Cass? 


6. What church in West Virginia produced our As- 
sembly’s Director of Country Church Work? 


wn 


Have such Home Mission churches justified 
their existence? 

How many Sunday schools are under the session 
of Beckley Presbyterian Church? Do you sup- 
pose other churches could do what Beckley has 
done? 

8. Who is Superintendent of Home Missions in 
Kanawha Presbytery? Who is Chairman? 

9. Name the missions of Kanawha Presbytery and 
the workers in charge. 

10. Where is there a successful Community Church 
in West Virginia? Who is the pastor? Has 
the church grown in members? Do you not 
think the organization of such a church both 
a sensible and Christian thing to do in a town 
of this kind? 

11. When is Home Mission Study Season this year? 
Where can leaders get supplementary material 
for use in teaching The Red Man’s Trail? 
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MacAlpin Community Church Solves 


Some Problems 
By REV. G. C. HITE, Pastor 


HEN the present pastor came to MacAlpin, W. 
V¢ Va., in February, 1929, he found a coal-min- 

ing town of some seven hundred inhabitants 
of various religious beliefs, a splendid church and 
manse, provided by the owners of the mine, and a 
self-constituted pulpit committee who had arranged for 
the regular payment of the minister’s salary. There 
was no organization except a Sunday school and a 
Ladies’ Society, with practically no church program 
and no definite objectives. 

A community survey showed that less than twenty- 
five per cent of the population had any church con- 
nection and less than ten per cent were attending 
church with any degree of regularity. A most encour- 
aging feature, however, was a small nucleus of people 
who were vitally interested in meeting the religious 
needs of the entire community. They, with the pastor, 
made a «areful study of the situation and decided that 
we needed: 


(a) A definitely organized church, self-governing, and 
so constituted that the members would take some pride 
in belonging to it. 

(b) An organization that stood for and taught the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible without entering 
into the controversial questions. 

(c) An organization that definitely bound each mem- 
ber to it without sacrificing his denominational church 
membership. 


(d) A church program that would enlist as far as 
possible the activities of the whole community. 


Accordingly, after many revisions, a constitution was 
adopted, the preamble of which sets forth the purpose 
of the church as follows: 

“Believing the work of the Kingdom would be en- 
hanced by the putting aside of denominational differ- 
ences, and uniting our forces in one organic body: we, 
the undersigned, do hereby agree and covenant together 
in the Lord to organize and establish a church at 
MacAlpin, W. Va., to be known as MacAlpin Com- 
munity Church, subject to the rules and conditions 
hereinafter set forth, and such amendments as may be 


the Holy Spirit direct.” 

Having set forth the purpose of the church, our at- 
tention turned to the conditions of membership. We 
had to serve those with whom a creed was second only 


added from time to time as necessity may demand, or 
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The MacAlpin Church Choir 


to the Scriptures, and those who subscribed to no creed 
except their interpretation of the New Testament. We 
would serve those who subjected candidates for church 
membership to a rigid examination, and those who 
accepted them on their simple affirmation of Peter’s 
confession. There were those who gloried in the his- 
tory of their particular denominational Church, who 
would not be willing to submerge themselves in a 
church of another denomination, nor one that did not 
stand out for the fundamental truth of Scripture. 

So the constitution as finally adopted stipulated that: 
‘“Members of this church shall not be required to sever 
their relation with, or renounce any part of the re- 
ligious belief of the church to which they previously 
belonged.” 

It was also written into the constitution that, ‘““Mem- 
bers of this church shall be enrolled as Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Disciples, etc., in order that while a mem- 
ber of this church they may keep their denominational 
identity intact, and be free to exercise their own will 
in regard to denominational belief.” 

When candidates are received into the church, 
whether by letter, statement of faith, or profession, all 
are required to answer in the presence of the congre- 
gation the following questions: 














The Splendid Sunday School of MacAlpin Community Church 
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(a) Do you acknowledge yourself a sinner in the 
sight of God? 

(b) Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, and do you rest on him alone for your sal- 
vation as he is offered in the Gospels? 

(c) Do you promise, in humble reliance on Jesus 
Christ for strength, that you will endeavor to live and 
walk as becometh a Christian, forsaking all wilful sin, 
and conforming your life to his teaching as contained 
in the Scriptures? 

(d) Do you submit to the government and discipline 
of this church as herein contained, and promise to 
study its peace and purity, and endeavor to promote 
its best interest in all things? 


Time has abundantly justified this condition which 
has confined the membership to those who believe in 
the fundamental truth taught by every truly evangelical 
body. 

Our next most important problem was that of church 
government. Since some objected to the Congregational 
form, and others the Episcopal, it was easy to com- 
promise on a representative government. As finally 
adopted our government differs in some respects from 
the Presbyterian form. We have no elders. The 
church is governed by a board of deacons who “have 
power to employ or dismiss a pastor, fix the amount 
of his salary, order such contributions to benevolences 
as they deem wise, act in conjunction with the pastor 
in arranging for evangelistic services or programs for 
any special occasion, take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to raise money for current expenses, and act as 
they think best in adjusting any difficulties that may 
arise not provided for in this constitution.” 

The office of deacon in our case could not be per- 
petual because of the mobile constituency of the church. 
They are elected each calendar year and perform all 
the duties that ordinarily belong to both elder and 
deacon in the Presbyterian Church, even to serving at 
the Lord’s table. A large body of our membership were 
accustomed to observing Holy Communion each Sab- 
bath morning, and others at the beginning of each 
quarter. Since the Scripture does not fix the time 
definitely, we decided to celebrate this event the first 
Sunday in each month. At this time almost the en- 
tire youth of the church assembles in quiet dignity with 
the older people to commemorate the suffering and 
death of our Lord. 

The morning services at MacAlpin Community 
Church are as formal as those in any large city church. 
A girl’s chorus of twenty members, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Arthur J. Pugh, adds a great deal to the 
dignity of the services. The MacAlpin Coal Company 
officials recently furnished the choir with gowns, and 
the fact that coal-town folks appreciate the more 
formal service is attested by the considerable increase 
In attendance since these services were instituted some 
months ago. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has recently reorganized 
on the Auxiliary plan of the Presbyterian Church. 
Now the attendance at the monthly meeting averages 
around forty. Two Christian Endeavor societies func- 
tion regularly. The mid-week prayer service is well 
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MacAlpin Vacation Bible School 


A Catechism Class 


attended. The Sunday-school attendance is almost 
double what it was three years ago. The church has 
grown numerically from forty-six charter members to 
one hundred and eighty-three. Of this number seventy- 
six are Presbyterians, forty-nine Disciples of Christ, 
twenty-two Methodists, and thirty-four Baptists. About 
sixty per cent of these have come in by profession and 
baptism, first joining the church of their denomina- 
tional choice, then uniting with this church. 

There are several outstanding factors which have 
contributed to the success of this work. We have had 
splendid support and cooperation from the MacAlpin 
Coal Company. They provided the church and manse, 
pay a good part of the pastor’s salary, as well as look 
after many minor details about the work. A great deal 
of credit is due the pastors of the Beckley churches of 
all the denominations represented here for their whole-@ 
hearted cooperation. Since the church is self-govern- 
ing and self-sustaining, there has been little for the 
Home Missions Committee of Bluestone Presbytery to 
do, except act in an advisory capacity, but they have 
lent every encouragement to this work. 

But without detracting from any of the above things, 
I believe the real reason for the success is found in 
the plan by which each member retains “denomina- 
tional identity intact.’”” Theoretically we find great 
delight in worshipping in a church of a denomina- 
tion other than our own. But in fact, even the most 
broad-minded Presbyterian does not like to submerge 
himself in a church of another faith, especially when 








MacAlpin Community Church Solves 


Some Problems 
By REV. G. C. HITE, Pastor 


HEN the present pastor came to MacAlpin, W. 

Va., in February, 1929, he found a coal-min- 

ing town of some seven hundred inhabitants 
of various religious beliefs, a splendid church and 
manse, provided by the owners of the mine, and a 
self-constituted pulpit committee who had arranged for 
the regular payment of the minister’s salary. There 
was no organization except a Sunday school and a 
Ladies’ Society, with practically no church program 
and no definite objectives. 

A community survey showed that less than twenty- 
five per cent of the population had any church con- 
nection and less than ten per cent were attending 
church with any degree of regularity. A most encour- 
aging feature, however, was a small nucleus of people 
who were vitally interested in meeting the religious 
needs of the entire community. They, with the pastor, 
made a <areful study of the situation and decided that 
we needed: 


(a) A definitely organized church, self-governing, and 
so constituted that the members would take some pride 
im belonging to it. 

(b) An organization that stood for and taught the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible without entering 
into the controversial questions. 

(c) An organization that definitely bound each mem- 
ber to it without sacrificing his denominational church 
membership. 

(d) A church program that would enlist as far as 
possible the activities of the whole community. 


Accordingly, after many revisions, a constitution was 
adopted, the preamble of which sets forth the purpose 
of the church as follows: 

“Believing the work of the Kingdom would be en- 
hanced by the putting aside of denominational differ- 
ences, and uniting our forces in one organic body: we, 
the undersigned, do hereby agree and covenant together 
in the Lord to organize and establish a church at 
MacAlpin, W. Va., to be known as MacAlpin Com- 
munity Church, subject to the rules and conditions 
hereinafter set forth, and such amendments as may be 
added from time to time as necessity may demand, or 
the Holy Spirit direct.” 

Having set forth the purpose of the church, our at- 
tention turned to the conditions of membership. We 
had to serve those with whom a creed was second only 














The MacAlpin Church Choir 


to the Scriptures, and those who subscribed to no creed 
except their interpretation of the New Testament. We 
would serve those who subjected candidates for church 
membership to a rigid examination, and those who 
accepted them on their simple affirmation of Peter’s 
confession. There were those who gloried in the his- 
tory of their particular denominational Church, who 
would not be willing to submerge themselves in a 
church of another denomination, nor one that did not 
stand out for the fundamental truth of Scripture. 

So the constitution as finally adopted stipulated that: 
‘Members of this church shall not be required to sever 
their relation with, or renounce any part of the re- 
ligious belief of the church to which they previously 
belonged.” 

It was also written into the constitution that, “Mem- 
bers of this church shall be enrolled as Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Disciples, etc., in order that while a mem- 
ber of this church they may keep their denominational 
identity intact, and be free to exercise their own will 
in regard to denominational belief.” 

When candidates are received into the church, 
whether by letter, statement of faith, or profession, all 
are required to answer in the presence of the congre- 
gation the following questions: 
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Missions 


(a) Do you acknowledge yourself a sinner in the . 


sight of God? 

(b) Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, and do you rest on him alone for your sal- 
vation as he is offered in the Gospels? 

(c) Do you promise, in humble reliance on Jesus 
Christ for strength, that you will endeavor to live and 
walk as becometh a Christian, forsaking all wilful sin, 
and conforming your life to his teaching as contained 
in the Scriptures? 

(d) Do you submit to the government and discipline 
of this church as herein contained, and promise to 
study its peace and purity, and endeavor to promote 
its best interest in all things? 


Time has abundantly justified this condition which 
has confined the membership to those who believe in 
the fundamental truth taught by every truly evangelical 
body. 

Our next most important problem was that of church 
government. Since some objected to the Congregational 
form, and others the Episcopal, it was easy to com- 
promise on a representative government. As finally 
adopted our government differs in some respects from 
the Presbyterian form. We have no elders. The 
church is governed by a board of deacons who “have 
power to employ or dismiss a pastor, fix the amount 
of his salary, order such contributions to benevolences 
as they deem wise, act in conjunction with the pastor 
in arranging for evangelistic services or programs for 
any special occasion, take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to raise money for current expenses, and act as 
they think best in adjusting any difficulties that may 
arise not provided for in this constitution.” 

The office of deacon in our case could not be per- 
petual because of the mobile constituency of the church. 
They are elected each calendar year and perform all 
the duties that ordinarily belong to both elder and 
deacon in the Presbyterian Church, even to serving at 
the Lord’s table. A large body of our membership were 
accustomed to observing Holy Communion each Sab- 
bath morning, and others at the beginning of each 
quarter. Since the Scripture does not fix the time 
definitely, we decided to celebrate this event the first 
Sunday in each month. At this time almost the en- 
tire youth of the church assembles in quiet dignity with 
the older people to commemorate the suffering and 
death of our Lord. 

The morning services at MacAlpin Community 
Church are as formal as those in any large city church. 
A girl’s chorus of twenty members, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Arthur J. Pugh, adds a great deal to the 
dignity of the services. The MacAlpin Coal Company 
officials recently furnished the choir with gowns, and 
the fact that coal-town folks appreciate the more 
formal service is attested by the considerable increase 
In attendance since these services were instituted some 
months ago. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has recently reorganized 
on the Auxiliary plan of the Presbyterian Church. 
Now the attendance at the monthly meeting averages 
around forty. Two Christian Endeavor societies func- 
tion regularly. The mid-week prayer service is well 





























A Catechism Class—MacAlpin Vacation Bible School 


attended. The Sunday-school attendance is almost 
double what it was three years ago. The church has 
grown numerically from forty-six charter members to 
one hundred and eighty-three. Of this number seventy- 
six are Presbyterians, forty-nine Disciples of Christ, 
twenty-two Methodists, and thirty-four Baptists. About 
sixty per cent of these have come in by profession and 
baptism, first joining the church of their denomina- 
tional choice, then uniting with this church. 

There are several outstanding factors which have 
contributed to the success of this work. We have had 
splendid support and cooperation from the MacAlpin 
Coal Company. They provided the church and manse, 
pay a good part of the pastor’s salary, as well as look 
after many minor details about the work. A great deal 
of credit is due the pastors of the Beckley churches of 
all the denominations represented here for their whole- 
hearted cooperation. Since the church is self-govern- 
ing and self-sustaining, there has been little for the 
Home Missions Committee of Bluestone Presbytery to 
do, except act in an advisory capacity, but they have 
lent every encouragement to this work. 

But without detracting from any of the above things, 
I believe the real reason for the success is found in 
the plan by which each member retains ‘“denomina- 
tional identity intact.” Theoretically we find great 
delight in worshipping in a church of a denomina- 
tion other than our own. But in fact, even the most 
broad-minded Presbyterian does not like to submerge 
himself in a church of another faith, especially when 
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he must hear the glories of that church extolled while 
nothing is said of his own. In MacAlpin Community 
Church each member is enrolled as Baptist, Methodist, 
etc., and is recognized and respected as such. Con- 
troversial questions are taboo. A minister recently 
asked me, ‘“‘What do you find to preach to such a con- 
gregation ?” Well, we still have the unsearchable riches 
of Jesus to preach. Paul must have faced such a con- 
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gregation when he said, “I determined not know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

The work has net been easy. Discouragements have 
been met at every hand. Satan has strongly contested 
every inch of the ground. But it has been, and still 
is, a glorious adventure in the Kingdom work, with 
the greatest opportunities still ahead. 

MacAlpin, W. Va. 


Home Missions in Bluestone Presbytery 


ties in the coal and lumber region of Southern 

West Virginia, viz.: Nicholas, Fayette, Raleigh, 
Wyoming, Mercer, Mingo, McDowell. These are in- 
dustrial counties, with hundreds of coal and lumber 
towns, and a large population of many different 
nationalities. 

Practically every church in the presbytery has one 
or more outposts. The Home Mission Committee is 
composed of one representative from each of the six 
counties, and each member is charged with the duty of 
looking after Home Mission interests in his own 
county. Bluestone directs her work in this way and 
does not have a Home Mission Superintendent. The 
plan is working admirably and progress is being made, 
but funds are lacking to place ministers in coal and 
lumber towns which are constantly making appeals for 
Sunday-school and preaching services. In Bluestone 
Presbytery the harvest truly is plenteous but the labor- 
ers are few. 

The larger churches in this Presbytery have the 
Home Mission spirit, and they and their pastors are 
responsible for the work now being done. Notable 
among these are the First Church, Bluefield, with Rev. 
S. W. Moore, pastor; Westminster in Bluefield, with 
Rev. C. G. Gunn, pastor; Princeton Church, with Rev. 
W. E. Davis, pastor; Mt. Hope, with Rev. W. W. 
Pharr; Montgomery, with Rev. Locke White; Beckley, 


B ties in the. Presbytery is made up of six coun- 


with Rev. J. L. Lineweaver; Williamson, with Rev. 
C. A. Engle, and Welch, with Rev. Smiley Williams. 


THE BECKLEY CHURCH IN HER JUDEA 


A Splendid Example of Congregational Home Missions 


Jesus said: “Ye shall be witnesses unto me, both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

Beckley is a city of some twenty thousand inhabitants 
located in the heart of the soft-coal region of South- 
ern West Virginia. Located all over this soft-coal 
section are mining towns, with a white population from 
200 to 1,000. Many of these mining towns are just 
outside of the city of Beckley in Raleigh County. 

The Beckley Presbyterian Church is directly and 
indirectly definitely connected with the religious work 
in nine of these towns, viz.: Cranberry, four miles out; 
Skelton, three miles; Teel, one and one-half miles; 
Sprague, one mile; Stanaford, four miles; Raleigh, 
three miles; Stotesbury, eight miles; MacAlpin, seven 
miles; Glen White, six miles. 

In four of these towns, Presbyterian Sunday schools 
under the control of the session of the Beckley Pres- 
byterian Church are held every Sunday morning. At 
the same hour the Sunday school is held at the Beckley 
Church. Officers and teachers go out from the Main 
Church every Sunday morning to help in these Sunday 
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Vacation Bible School at Beckley, W. Va. 
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Vacation Bible School at Raleigh, W. Va. 


schools. Of course, some of the teachers in these Sun- 
day schools are local people. Formerly these Sunday 
schools were held in the afternoon. When we changed 
to the morning, the objection made in the main church 
was that it would take so many of the good officers 
and teachers from the main Sunday school. This is 
true—it did this very thing, for it takes the best quali- 
fied and most consecrated people to successfully carry 
on the work in these outpost mission Sunday schools, 
but the main Sunday school continned as usual, other 
workers being raised up to take the place of those 
who went out to the mission Sunday schools. 

In two of these towns, union Sunday schools are 
held. Some of the officers and some of the teachers in 
these union Sunday schools are members of the Beckley 
Presbyterian Church, who would be attending the main 
Sunday school if they were not helping in these union 
Sunday schools. 

Preaching services are held regularly at all these 
points. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Beckley Church 
has circles in eight of these towns. Two of them have 
Christian Endeavor organizations which meet every 
Thursday night. During the past summer seven Bible 
Schools were held in seven of these towns with an en- 
roliment in these Daily Vacation Bible Schools of 982. 


The regular paid force of the Beckley Presbyterian 
Church consists of the pastor, J. L. Lineweaver; As- 
sistant Pastor, F. L. Shannon; and Church Secretary, 


Miss Kate H. Johnson. Three regularly organized 
Community Churches with regular Presbyterian pas- 
tors are to be reckoned as a part of the outgrowth of 
the Presbyterian Church trying to do its work in its 
Judea. These churches are the MacAlpin Community 
Church, Rev. G. C. Hite, Pastor, and the Stotesbury 
and Glen White Community Churches, Rev. W. R. 
Smith, Pastor. These Community Churches are en- 
tirely self-supporting, these pastors giving all their 
time to the respective towns constituting their fields. 
Before these pastors were regularly established in these 
Community Churches, the Beckley Presbyterian Church 
held Vacation Bible Schools and organized circles and 
held occasional preaching services in these towns, or 
the fields represented by these towns. 

Every church of any size has its Judea. Its Judea 
furnishes a wonderful field for development. In these 
days of the automobile and good roads, every church 
of any size can do real mission work in its Judea. It 
takes systematic planning, consecrated people, and the 
will to do the work, and that is all. 








The Home Mission Work in Kanawha 
Presbytery 


By REV. C. R. GARRISON, Superintendent 


BOUT five years ago the writer began his work 
A in this field as superintendent of Home Mis- 

sions. Rev. Ernest Thompson, D. D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, is Chair- 
man of the Presbytery’s Home Missions Commiitee. 

Our mission at Belle, located eleven miles from 
Charleston at the Dupont Chemical works, has pros- 
pered from the first. It has a large Sunday school and 
an efficient superintendent in Mr. S. F. Retterer, 
manager of the Clayco Gas Company. They have a 
good woman’s organization and good attendance at 
services. The Superintendent supplied this mission 
with preaching at first. The elders of the Ruffner 
Church, Charleston, preached for them, and finally 
the mission was linked with Nitro and Rev. W. L. 
Howell, Jr., was called as its pastor. The Presbytery 
has built a nice church building at this place. 

The Nitro mission was organized by the Superin- 
tendent about two years ago. It is located eighteen 
miles west of Charleston in a town of 3,000 people, 
where a number of large chemical plants are located. 
Mr. W. I. Howell, Jr., was secured from Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, to take the Nitro-Belle work. Shortly 
after he came Nitro was organized into a church and 
now gives great promise for the future. 

In the coal fields we have missions at Prenter, 
Maxine, Sharples, Monclo and Clothier. 

The mission at Clothier was started many years ago, 
and shortly after the Superintendent took up this work 
it was organized into a church. For some time it was 
supplied with preaching by the Superintendent and 
later a minister was called to the work. The present 
pastor is Rev. G. C. Bowman, who preaches also at 
Sharples, Monclo, and a few cther places in this dis- 
trict. The Clothier Church is in the territory of the 
Boone County Coal Company. 

Mrs. G. C. Bowman is the missionary at Sharples 
and Monclo missions. Sharples is about three miles 

from Clothier and is the headquarters of the Boone 
> 






County Coal Corporation. There is a good Sunday 

school here, and Mrs. Bowman has a large Woman’s 

~~ Bible Class. A mile from Sharples is the schoolhouse 

of Monclo, where Mrs. Bowman has a large Sunday 

school. The attendance at both these places at preach- 

ing services is very good. Mrs. Bowman teaches thir- 

teen Bible classes in the public schools, besides con- 

ducting Christian Endeavor Societies at Monclo and 
Clothier. 

One of our oldest missions is that at Maxine in 

Boone County, about eighteen miles from Charleston. 

It was formerly a coal camp of the New York Coal 

Company. After the Company had taken out all the 

coal that could be profitably mined, the place was 

turned over to the Land Company and the cottages 

rented at a very cheap price. This caused our work 






here to increase instead of decrease, although most of 
the people are very poor and a great deal of food and 
clothing had to be supplied during the past fall and 
winter. Our missionary received food supplies both 
from the churches and the Red Cross, and prevented 
much suffering. ‘The Sunday school here has grown 
so large that another room had to be added to the 
mission building. Miss Ludwig, the mission worker, 
teaches classes in both the grade school and the high 
school. 


The work at Prenter was organized by the superin- 
tendent about two years ago. Miss Florence Dolphy 
was put in charge and had a large Sunday school and 
Young People’s work going when the strikes came. 
There were three of these coming one after the other, 
and when they were over most of Miss Dolphy’s teach- 
ers and workers in the Sunday school had left the 
place and she had to start all over again. She now 
has a Sunday school of 125, and the work is getting 
along nicely. She also teaches Bible in the grade 
school and in the high school. 

We have a number of churches too weak to support 
a pastor, and the Home Mission Committee considers 
it a matter of first importance that these should he 
helped and supplied with preaching. The churches 
at Milton and Barboursville are now being supplied 
by Rev. E. S. McGavock. The Sunday school at Mil- 
ton is larger than for many years, and a Sunday-school 
building was recently added to the church. Mr. Virgil 
Hall has been superintendent of this Sunday school 
for twenty-five years, and has proved his ability in 
this line of work. The Barboursville Church is also 
doing good work under the leadership of Mr. 
McGavock. 

At Buffalo, W. Va., we have one of the oldest 
churches in the Presbytery. It is a small village, but 
recently has had a number of accessions to its mem- 
bership. This has encouraged the church very much. 
At every preaching service held by the Superintendent 
there have been large audiences as the people of the 
Baptist and Methodist churches worship with us in 
a beautiful spirit of Christian unity. Across the river 
from this place, we have a church in the small village 
of Pliny. The Superintendent preaches there in the 
afternoon, and at Buffalo in the morning and evening. 

At Glenville, W. Va., where the State Normal] School 
is located, we have a church that ministers not only to 
its own congregation but also to sixty-five Presbyterian 
students. Rev. J. F. Baxter is the pastor, and he also 
preaches at the Coal Valley and Sandfork churches. 

The churches comprising Sutton, Gassaway and 
Burnsville group lost their pastor over a year ago and 
have not been financially able to get another. The 
Superintendent preaches there on third Sundays. A 
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Above—Vacation Bible School at Maxine Mission. 


Below—The Maxine Mission. 






student from Union Seminary will serve these churches 
during the summer months. 

The Clarksburg Church, on account of its financial 
difficulties, has not been able to employ a regular pas- 
tor for over a year. The Superintendent has been 
preaching for them two to three Sundays a month. The 
attendance at worship has been very good. The Sun- 
day school has grown until it is now larger than it 
has been in its history. The prayer meetings average 
from eighteen to twenty-five, and every one leads in 


Home Mission 


OCAL Auxiliary Leaders are beginning now to 
think of and plan for their Home Mission Study. 
The Red Man's Trail, by Dr. W. B. Morrison, 
Durant, Okla., is the book recommended for use in 
the Mission Study Season—October 12-November 20. 
here are five chapters and each one is clearly out- 
lined. Dr. Morrison was for thirteen years President 
of Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant, and is 
now Professor of History in the Southeastern State 
Teachers College of Oklahoma. He has not only 
taught Indians in the classroom, and been himself a 
close student of American history, but he has also 
lived near the Indians long enough to be thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. Order books from the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. Price, 50 cents. 
All Home Mission Study leaders will want the sup- 


Presbyterian Church, Clothier, W. Va. 


Vacation Bible School, Clothier. W. Va. 





prayer. They have a junior and senior Christian En- 
deavor scoiety. Recently, at a congregational meeting, 
another elder and deacon were elected, and a call for 
the pastoral services was made to Mr. Kenneth Snipes, 
of Louisville Seminary. Rev. C. L. Nisbet, of the 
St. Albans Presbyterian Church, recently held a meet- 
ing with fine results. Seventecn were added to the 
membership and the whole church was_ benefited 
spiritually. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Study Season 


plementary material which can be secured from the 
Educational Department, Executive Committee of 
Home Missions, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
This consists of the July-August issue of the Misston- 
ary Review of the World, which is devoted entirely to 
the American Indians; a booklet containing striking 
facts about the Indians and the work of our Church 
among them; a brief sketch of the life of Dr. W. B. 
Morrison, author of The Red Man’s Trail; and a 
poster giving a number of pictures of the students at 
Goodland Indian Orphanage and Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College. Send twenty-five cents for this pack- 
age of “Leaders’ Helps.” 

Read the September, October and November issues 
of THE Survey. There will be valuable information 


for leaders of Mission Study both in the Auxiliary 
and Home Mission sections. 
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Takamatsu, Japan, Taken from the Air 


Planting The Church in Japan's 
Country Regions 


By A. P. HASSELL, 


HERE are one hundred and forty “villages” or 
T large towns and country districts in the Prefec- 

ture of Tokushima. Each of these has an aver- 
age of two primary schools. These schools are the cen- 
ters of the population. The Christian worker who 
touches them, touches the mass of the people. A list 
of these one hundred and forty towns and districts was 
secured several years ago and a systematic effort has 


wn 


Tokushima, Japan 


been made to reach them by visiting the schools and 
holding open-air services in the vicinity of each. To 
date at least one such meeting has been held at each 
of one hundred and eighty-six schools, some of them 
have been worked several times. 

A file index has been prepared of more than two 
thousand names of those who have manifested sufficient 
interest to write to us following these meetings. Large 
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numbers of these inquirers have assured us that they 
are believing in Jesus and are praying daily in his 
name. As these are for the most part young people 
and scattered far and wide over the sixteen hundred 
square miles of this prefecture, naturally it has been 
impossible to organize them into groups or even to 
instruct them to the point of being ready for church 
membership. But many of them, as they grow up. 
go off to school or cities where they are no longer 
restrained by the influences of the home, and where 
they are free to become Christians as they have long 
wished to do. Thus the country work is the feeder 
of the city churches. 

The day of the country church has scarcely dawned 
in Japan, or at most it is only in its infancy. Not 
until those who have heard the gospel in their youth 
grow up and take the places of their heathen parents 
at the head of the homes will prejudice against this 
“foreign religion” be allayed to such an extent that 
the Christian Church can make satisfactory progress 
in these parts. The work that the country mission- 
aries in Japan are doing is like planting out an orchard. 
The trees may not be expected to bear large fruitage 
until they are several years old. Pioneer evangelistic 
work cannot be expected to build strong churches un- 
til the young people into whose hearts the seed has 
been sown have had time to grow up and act inde- 
pendently of their communities. 

However, we are beginning to gather some of this 
precious fruit from here and there. On October 30, 
1928, I received a card from a little boy in one of 
these schools near which I had a few days previously 
held one of these open-air meetings. The card was 
written with a pencil and reads as follows: “Every 
morning when I go to eat breakfast, before I take 
the chopsticks in my hand, I pray from the bottom of 
my heart, and say, ‘Jesus Christ, please save me.’ And 
then before I go to sleep I say the same thing.” My file 
index shows that in response to this I mailed him a 
copy of Th- Traveler’s Guide from Death to Life. 
Nothing further was heard from him for over three 
years. Recently I sent out copies of the Kingdom of 
God Campaign Newspaper to these 2,000 names, and 
here came a letter from our little boy saying that he 
was now a high school student and was still believinz 
in Jesus and praying daily. He enclosed money for 
a Testament, and a few days later wrote for another 
and said that he was trying to lead three other boys, 
whose names he gave us. The way the Word is being 
carried by one individual to another reminds us of 
the way it was done in the early days of the Church. 


In June of last year I was invited to speak at one 
of the boys’ High Schools in the country eighteen miles 


out from Tokushima. The faculty and four hundred 
and fifty students listened forty minutes as I spoke to 
them on the text, “For the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and to give his life 
« ransom for many.” Eleven months later, in May of 
this year, we were holding our regular Sunday night 
meeting at The New Life Gospel Hall in the center 
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of Tokushima City. As we were singing gospel songs 
at the beginning of the service, a country boy came 
aimlessly along the street. He had come to the city 
early that morning and had spent the day going from 
place to place. He had gone more than a block past 
our Hall when he decided to return and listen to the 
singing from the outside. One of our lady mission- 
aries was standing at the entrance with a handful of 
tracts and invited him in. He was surprised to find 
that the missionary in charge of the meeting was the 
same person who had spoken at his school last year. 
He joined in the singing as best he could and listened 
attentively to the sermon that followed. Then he said 
that he wished to speak to me privately. He unbur- 


dened his heart. There had been troubles in the family 


and he had haunted railway crossings at night con- 
templating suicide. He wondered at the fact that he 
had “just happened” to drop in to this meeting where 
he had received exactly the message that his hungry 
heart had needed. Before we separated at ten o’clock, 
he had confessed Christ and had prayed earnestly for 
the forgiveness of his sins. 

A week later a cousin of his from the same village 
came to tell me that he too was believing in Christ. 
Their families, being strong Buddhists, are opposed 
to Christianity and are making it difficult for these 
sons to become Christians, but the day will come when 
these young men will take their places at the heads 
of their families. : 


Three months ago another young man, who had 
recently graduated from another country high school 
at the head of his class, came to call. He had heard 
us preach on the street of his town when he was a 
first-year student and had been a believer ever since, 
though he had not been baptized. We taught him 
“more perfectly” concerning the Way, and then bap- 
tized him. He wants to study for the ministry, but 
has been advised to try out his gifts for a year or 
more doing personal work among his friends. 

It is delightful to see here and there in the country 
a family every member of which is a Christian. Re- 
cently we were entertained in such a home. There 
is not another Christian, or a professing one, in that 
village. The head of the home said to me, “There 
isn’t an idol or an idol shelf or a single piece of idolgg 


furniture in this house, and it is the only one in the@is = 


village where idols are not worshipped.” The villagers 
predicted when this family became Christians that 
“the wrath of the gods would fall upon them.” While 
we were at supper they were rejoicing over the great 
things that God had done for them. The husband 
had had an accident while cutting trees on the moun- 
tain that had caused them to fear that he would lose 
his eyesight. That trouble had been removed in answer 
to prayer. ‘The eldest son had been studying in 1n 
automobile school with the hope of becoming a chauf- 
feur on a bus line. The examination was a very rigid 
one. There were two hundred applicants, and only a 
small percentage passed. This son stood at the top 
of the list of those who received licenses. Just be- 
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fore the examination he had come to me saying that 
he looked forward to the ordeal with great fear. Should 
he fail to pass he would have nothing to do. We 
prayed together about it. After he received his license, 
a first-class one, he came to show it to me and to ask 
me to join with him in thanking God for helping him. 
“The wrath of the gods” does not seem to have par- 
ticularly injured the family thus far! This son says 
that he makes it a rule never to start out on a day’s 
run without first asking God to keep him from ac- 
cidents and from mistakes in judgment as he performs 
his important duty of carrying human lives over dan- 
gerous mountain roads. He is a fine boy and God is 
making his life a success. It is customary for every 
person in such a position to carry a small charm that 
has been “‘blessed” at some temple or shrine, but this 
lad prefers to drive his car without such “protection.” 

It is a matter for encouragement that God has his 
witnesses in so many localities—sometimes lone wit- 
nesses they are, and in the most remote and unsuspected 
places. For several weeks this spring we had been 
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receiving requests from time to time from a young 
woman school-teacher in a village where we did not 
know there was a single Christian, to come to preach 
in the town. One day three of us went there to hold 
a meeting. Taking a bunch of tracts, she went about 
distributing them and inviting the people of the town 
to the night meeting at the house for which she had 
arranged. Crowds gathered and were soon singing 
the gospel hymns and hearing the message of salva- 
tion. Old men and women were present. An old 
grandmother over eighty said it was the first time 
in her life that she had ever heard the gospel. Upon 
inquiring I found that not one of the older people 
had ever heard it before. The former mayor of the 
place had become a Christian and was baptized in 
his old age, but it was too late for him to bear wit- 
ness to the people who had so highly respected him. 

The young school-teacher has not yet been baptized, 
but on her return from a recent visit to Tokushima 
she carried with her an armful of Testaments and 
Christian books to use in leading her friends to Christ. 


Why Missionaries Are Still Needed in Japan 


[Outline of an address given to the students of the Japanese Language School, Tokyo, Japan, by Rev. 
Michio Kozaki, Pastor of the Reinanzaka Cho (congregational) Church, one of the largest Christian churches 


Reported by Rev. Vernon A. Crawford.] 


ISSIONARIES are still needed in Japan, and 
will continue to be needed, I believe, for three 
reasons. 


in Japan. 


First. Because I think foreigners should be in every 
country to assist in Christian work, and perhaps to con- 
structively criticize the native Church. 

As another has pointed out, a small international 
church is much better than a large national Church. 
For when a Church loses the spirit of international- 
mindedness, it loses the spirit of Christianity. 

Therefore, Japan, because of its intense national 
spirit, especially needs foreign missionaries to assist in 
the building up of the Church in Japan. 


Second. Missionaries are needed in Japan today 
because Japan is far from Christianized. The number 
of Protestant Christians in Japan today is estimated 
at from 200,000 to 250,000. But Christian pastors 
feel that only about ten per cent, or slightly more, of 
this number are very active Christians. It is true that 
even this number have a large influence, but as a 
Church, the Church of Japan is still weak. 

Perhaps it is because of their characteristic individ- 
ualistic temperament, but many Japanese do not join 
the Church, or after they join, instead of helping with 
the work, they drop out. A strong church life needs 
to be developed in Japan, and I take it for granted, 
because of my experience, that the individual’s church 
life is needed for a strong Christian life. 


Third. Japan, above all others, needs missionaries 
because Japanese Christians are too content with their 


own condition, and are not sufficiently interested in get- 
ting the gospel to the masses. Christianity is not 
needed for one class only, but for all classes. As Pro- 
fessor Richter, of Berlin, has pointed out, “As re- 
ligion is a way of life and not a culture, all classes 
need it.” 

Early Christianity in Japan (by which Mr. Kozaki 
refers to the introduction of Christianity into Japan 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century) reached the 
intelligent young leaders of Japan, and this was indeed 
fortunate for Japan, but at the same time Christianity 
became so scholastic as to be understood by only a 
few. This has resulted in the unfortunate situation 
that the highest and lowest classes have not been 
reached. So missionaries, as well as strong Japanese 
Christian leaders, are needed to influence both the high 
classes (the aristocracy of Japan) and the low classes 
(the laboring classes, including the farmers, fishermen 
and miners). 

Christ wants everybody, so we cannot neglect any- 
body. There is great need for much social work among 
the poor. Therefore, for the above three reasons, mis- 
sionaries are still needed, and will be needed in Japan. 

Now I want to say a few words as to the work, 
which, in my judgment, missionaries are especially 
fitted to do. 

1. I would like to see more missionaries as C0- 
pastors with Japanese pastors in some of our larger 
churches. Even though such a missionary may not 


be able to speak the language very well, he may exer- 
cise large influence in such a position. 
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2. The missionary can do settlement work, perhaps 
better than any other kind. The small settlements, 
which do not cost so much and yet serve as examples, 
can do splendid work. In this type of work also, the 
missionary has the advantage of the approval of the 
authorities and can specially influence the authorities 
and the industrial laboring classes. 

3. The missionary has a wide field of opportunity 
in educational work through which he can spread the 
gospel. 

4. There is a real field of opportunity for the mis- 
sionary in the production of Christian literature. Mis- 
sionaries should be leaders of the thought life and, as 
such, should seek to offer constructive philosophy and 
leadership. 


5. Experts are needed for Japan’s rural problems, 
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and qualified missionaries can make a great contribu- 
tion in this field. 

Missionary life in Japan is not easy, and I believe it 
is going to be more difficult. You must all be the 
real kind of missionaries. You are ambassadors of 
Christ, but you also represent some special nation. 
You will be watched and criticized as Japanese work- 
ers will not. You must be specialists in personalities. 
This is the most important of all. You must possess 
and demonstrate a genuine Christian personal charac- 
ter. This can be recognized by all and other things 
are of less importance. 

In conclusion, criticism of foreign missionaries by 
the Japanese is becoming more fair-minded and more 
internationally-minded. And in the future we hope 
that we Japanese will make no distinction between the 
foreigner and the Japanese worker. 


Readers and Reading in Japan 


By A. C. BOSANQUET, Tokyo, Japan 


T LEAST fourteen hundred years ago, the Japa- 
A nese people learned a most difficult but beauti- 

ful form of writing from the Chinese and began 
to produce partly mythological histories (full of de- 
lightful folklore), poetry, and, in time, romances of 
court life, meditations, travel stories, and other kinds 
of literature. All down the centuries, through peace 
and war, the lamp was kept burning—the imperial 
court, Buddhist monasteries, and the households cf 
some of the great feudal lords being centers of culture. 


A NATION OF READERS 


Now the circle has widened. Education is for all, 
from end to end of the land. A simpler style has come 
into use, and the reading habit has gripped the public 
down to the small children bending in delight over 
their gay picture books. The annual output of printed 
matter was said lately to be exceeded by Germany 
only. Newspapers, illustrated magazines, and books, 
original and translated, are circulated everywhere. 
The love of writing is widespread in spite of the diffi- 
culties of language and script. The children are ac- 
customed to write journals of their daily doings, es- 
pecially in holiday time. As they become older, they 
grow eloquent over their thoughts and feelings, aspi- 
rations and perplexities. There must be thousands of 
young novelists hoping to make great names for them- 
selves, thousands of would-be translators. 

Quite apart from “missionary” work, Christian 
literature has had great influence in Japan. The 
Bible is read by many as one of the great books of 
the world. Our European classics are well-known, 
including the poets, Dickens, Robinson Crusoe, Hans 
Andersen, Gulliver's Travels, and Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. Of course, many Japanese can read foreign 


books in their original languages, though there are 
excellent translations. 
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The natural mental activity of the nation has been 
stimulated, perhaps in some directions excessively 
stimulated, by the change last century from the com- 
plete isolation of the Tokugawa era, which “tended 
to produce a sort of ingrowing nationalism” (Bishop 
Motoda has said), to world-wide international inter- 
course, with the exciting achievements of modern 
science and the trials of new industrial and financial 
conditions. The intense alertness and activity are full 
of fine possibilities. We are all benefiting by it, 
perhaps more than we yet realize. But there are dan- 
gers in it to the Japanese themselves, especially if those 
precious fruits of Christian faith, peace and poise, 
are lacking, in the midst of the strain. With a popu- 
lation of 64,000,000 (excluding over-seas possessions) 
crowded in a mountainous country, it is not sur- 
prising that they need more space, more scope for 
their people and their energies. All this has much 
to do with their problems in Manchuria and Shanghai, 
which have turned all eyes toward Japan lately. It 
also does something to account for a certain restless- 
ness, unruly elements in current literature. There is 
a real desire among the Japanese for reading which 
will light up the darkness of materialism with a 
spiritual light, and lift their thoughts above merely 
worldly preoccupations to the sources of true life, love, 
and hope. 


CATERING FOR ALL 


The work of the Christian Literature Society (carried 
on by a committee and staff of Japanese and foreigners) 
and other Christian publishing agencies, is very im- 
portant. These societies encourage Japanese Chris- 
tian authorship, undertake the expense of important 
translations, bring out books which are not commer- 
cially remunerative because they are used in a com- 
paratively narrow circle, and produce good supplies 
of miscellaneous Christian books for old and young, 
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fore the examination he had come to me saying that 
he looked forward to the ordeal with great fear. Should 
he fail to pass he would have nothing to do. We 
prayed together about it. After he received his license, 
a first-class one, he came to show it to me and to ask 
me to join with him in thanking God for helping him. 
“The wrath of the gods” does not seem to have par- 
ticularly injured the family thus far! This son says 
that he makes it a rule never to start out on a day’s 
run without first asking God to keep him from ac- 
cidents and from mistakes in judgment as he performs 
his important duty of carrying human lives over dan- 
gerous mountain roads. He is a fine boy and God is 
making his life a success. It is customary for every 
person in such a position to carry a small charm that 
has been “‘blessed” at some temple or shrine, but this 
lad prefers to drive his car without such “protection.” 

It is a matter for encouragement that God has his 
witnesses in so many localities—sometimes lone wit- 
nesses they are, and in the most remote and unsuspected 
places. For several weeks this spring we had been 
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receiving requests from time to time from a young 
woman school-teacher in a village where we did not 
know there was a single Christian, to come to preach 
in the town. One day three of us went there to hold 
a meeting. Taking a bunch of tracts, she went about 
distributing them and inviting the people of the town 
to the night meeting at the house for which she had 
arranged. Crowds gathered and were soon singing 
the gospel hymns and hearing the message of salva- 
tion. Old men and women were present. An old 
grandmother over eighty said it was the first time 
in her life that she had ever heard the gospel. Upon 
inquiring I found that not one of the older people 
had ever heard it before. The former mayor of the 
place had become a Christian and was baptized in 
his old age, but it was too late for him to bear wit- 
ness to the people who had so highly respected him. 

The young school-teacher has not yet been baptized, 
but on her return from a recent visit to Tokushima 
she carried with her an armful of Testaments and 
Christian books to use in leading her friends to Christ. 


Why Missionaries Are Still Needed in Japan 


{Outline of an address given to the students of the Japanese Language School, Tokyo, Japan, by Rev. 
Michio Kozaki, Pastor of the Reinanzaka Cho (congregational) Church, one of the largest Christian churches 


in Japan. Reported by Rev. Vernon A. Crawford.] 


ISSIONARIES are still needed in Japan, and 
will continue to be needed, I believe, for three 
reasons. 


First. Because I think foreigners should be in every 
country to assist in Christian work, and perhaps to con- 
structively criticize the native Church. 

As another has pointed out, a small international 
church is much better than a large national Church. 
For when a Church loses the spirit of international- 
mindedness, it loses the spirit of Christianity. 

Therefore, Japan, because of its intense national 
spirit, especially needs foreign missionaries to assist in 
the building up of the Church in Japan. 


Second. Missionaries are needed in Japan today 
because Japan is far from Christianized. The number 
of Protestant Christians in Japan today is estimated 
at from 200,000 to 250,000. But Christian pastors 
feel that only about ten per cent, or slightly more, of 
this number are very active Christians. It is true that 
even this number have a large influence, but as a 
Church, the Church of Japan is still weak. 

Perhaps it is because of their characteristic individ- 
ualistic temperament, but many Japanese do not join 
the Church, or after they join, instead of helping with 
the work, they drop out. A strong church life needs 
to be developed in Japan, and I take it for granted, 
because of my experience, that the individual’s church 
life is needed for a strong Christian life. 


Third. Japan, above all others, needs missionaries 
because Japanese Christians are too content with their 


own condition, and are not sufficiently interested in get- 
ting the gospel to the masses. Christianity is not 
needed for one class only, but for all classes. As Pro- 
fessor Richter, of Berlin, has pointed out, “As re- 
ligion is a way of life and not a culture, all classes 
need it.” 

Early Christianity in Japan (by which Mr. Kozaki 
refers to the introduction of Christianity into Japan 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century) reached the 
intelligent young leaders of Japan, and this was indeed 
fortunate for Japan, but at the same time Christianity 
became so scholastic as to be understood by only a 
few. This has resulted in the unfortunate situation 
that the highest and lowest classes have not been 
reached. So missionaries, as well as strong Japanese 
Christian leaders, are needed to influence both the high 
classes (the aristocracy of Japan) and the low classes 
(the laboring classes, including the farmers, fishermen 
and miners). 

Christ wants everybody, so we cannot neglect any- 
body. There is great need for much social work among 
the poor. Therefore, for the above three reasons, mis- 
sionaries are still needed, and will be needed in Japan. 

Now I want to say a few words as to the work, 
which, in my judgment, missionaries are especially 
fitted to do. 

1. I would like to see more missionaries as C0- 
pastors with Japanese pastors in some of our larger 
churches. Even though such a missionary may not 
be able to speak the language very well, he may exer- 
cise large influence in such a position. 
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2. The missionary can do settlement work, perhaps 
better than any other kind. The small settlements, 
which do not cost so much and yet serve as examples, 
can do splendid work. In this type of work also, the 
missionary has the advantage of the approval of the 
authorities and can specially influence the authorities 
and the industrial laboring classes. 

3. The missionary has a wide field of opportunity 
in educational work through which he can spread the 
gospel. 

4. There is a real field of opportunity for the mis- 
sionary in the production of Christian literature. Mis- 
sionaries should be leaders of the thought life and, as 
such, should geek to offer constructive philosophy and 
leadership. 


5. Experts are needed for Japan’s rural problems, 
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and qualified missionaries can make a great contribu- 
tion in this field. 

Missionary life in Japan is not easy, and I believe it 
is going to be more difficult. You must all be the 
real kind of missionaries. You are ambassadors of 
Christ, but you also represent some special nation. 
You will be watched and criticized as Japanese work- 
ers will not. You must be specialists in personalities. 
This is the most important of all. You must possess 
and demonstrate a genuine Christian personal charac- 
ter. This can be recognized by all and other things 
are of less importance. 

In conclusion, criticism of foreign missionaries by 
the Japanese is becoming more fair-minded and more 
internationally-minded. And in the future we hope 
that we Japanese will make no distinction between the 
foreigner and the Japanese’ worker. 


Readers and Reading in Japan 


By A. C. BOSANQUET, Tokyo, Japan 


nese people learned a most difficult but beauti- 

ful form of writing from the Chinese and began 
to produce partly mythological histories (full of de- 
lightful folklore), poetry, and, in time, romances of 
court life, meditations, travel stories, and other kinds 
of literature. All down the centuries, through peace 
and war, the lamp was kept burning—the imperial 
court, Buddhist monasteries, and the households of 
some of the great feudal lords being centers of culture. 


A T LEAST fourteen hundred years ago, the Japa- 


A NATION OF READERS 


Now the circle has widened. Education is for all, 
from end to end of the land. A simpler style has come 
into use, and the reading habit has gripped the public 
down to the small children bending in delight over 
their gay picture books. The annual output of printed 
matter was said lately to be exceeded by Germany 
only. Newspapers, illustrated magazines, and books, 
original and translated, are circulated everywhere. 
The love of writing is widespread in spite of the diffi- 
culties of language and script. The children are ac- 
customed to write journals of their daily doings, es- 
pecially in holiday time. As they become older, they 
grow eloquent over their thoughts and feelings, aspi- 
rations and perplexities. There must be thousands of 
young novelists hoping to make great names for them- 
selves, thousands of would-be translators. 

Quite apart from “missionary” work, Christian 
literature has had great influence in Japan. The 
Bible is read by many as one of the great books of 
the world. Our European classics are well-known, 
including the poets, Dickens, Robinson Crusoe, Hans 
Andersen, Gulliver's Travels, and Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. Of course, many Japanese can read foreign 


books in their original languages, though there are 
excellent translations. 
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The natural mental activity of the nation has been 
stimulated, perhaps in some directions excessively 
stimulated, by the change last century from the com- 
plete isolation of the Tokugawa era, which “tended 
to produce a sort of ingrowing nationalism” (Bishop 
Motoda has said), to world-wide international inter- 
course, with the exciting achievements of modern 
science and the trials of new industrial and financial 
conditions. The intense alertness and activity are full 
of fine possibilities. We are all benefiting by it, 
perhaps more than we yet realize. But there are dan- 
gers in it to the Japanese themselves, especially if those 
precious fruits of Christian faith, peace and poise, 
are lacking, in the midst of the strain. With a popu- 
lation of 64,000,000 (excluding over-seas possessions) 
crowded in a mountainous country, it is not sur- 
prising that they need more space, more scope for 
their people and their energies. All this has much 
to do with their problems in Manchuria and Shanghai, 
which have turned all eyes toward Japan lately. It 
also does something to account for a certain restless- 
ness, unruly elements in current literature. There is 
a real desire among the Japanese for reading which 
will light up the darkness of materialism with a 
spiritual light, and lift their thoughts above merely 
worldly preoccupations to the sources of true life, love, 
and hope. 


CATERING FOR ALL 


The work of the Christian Literature Society (carried 
on by a committee and staff of Japanese and foreigners) 
and other Christian publishing agencies, is very im- 
portant. These societies encourage Japanese Chris- 
tian authorship, undertake the expense of important 
translations, bring out books which are not commer- 
cially remunerative because they are used in a com- 
paratively narrow circle, and produce good supplies 
of miscellaneous Christian books for old and young, 
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to build up Christian converts, to make Christ known, 
and to give healthy interesting reading to the public 
in general. 

We have our Japanese Pilgrim’s Progress (several 
translations, in full and abridged, in more or less 
difficult language), and The Imitation of Christ (also 
in several translations). Many people use Brother 
Lawrence’s The Practice of the Presence of God and 
Daily Light and Daily Strength, in their own language. 
Hymn books, with and without music, have a large 
sale among Christians and non-Christians. A hymn 
book with music is often the first Christian book to 
find its way into a Buddhist home. Biographies are 
much appreciated. Lives of David Livingstone, John 
Wesley, Florence Nightingale, Father Damien and 
others sell well. There are deep books like Canon 
Streeter’s Reality, and books for young people like 
Basil Mathews’ Paul the Dauntless, and a very popular 
American story, Pollvanna, which has gone through 
many editions. A Child of the Morning: Memoirs 
and Letters of Renée de Benoit, a Swiss girl, published 
last year was warmly welcomed. The Dew of Still- 
ness, On prayer and meditation, by Miss Fraser, helped 
many readers. Ah-Fu, Kembo, Esa and The Three 
Camels, so well-known among C. M. S. friends in 
England, are great favorites in Japanese kindergar- 
tens. 

Dr. T. Kagawa, the great socia! worker and preacher, 
has written many books, Meditations on God, Medita- 
tions on the Cross, A Grain of Wheat (a striking novel 
of country and working life), and others, which sell 
by tens of thousands. Mr. D. Tagawa, a Christian M. 
P. and educationist, is the writer of an excellent little 
study of religious influences in education, describ- 
ing English and American schools and colleges, and 
also of a large History of Social Reform, chiefly about 
the influence of Christianity in social reforms in Enyg- 
land. Mrs. Kubushiro, one of the delegates to the 
Jerusalem Conference, has given us a good book for 
young women, Women and the Building of the New 
Japan. A series of pamphlets is now coming out, 
containing the testimonies of a number of leading 
Christians (university professors and other people 
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whose names are known) on such subjects as Why | 
Believe in God, What Jesus Christ Means to Me. 

The Kingdom of God Newspaper, published by the 
Christian Literature Society for the important nation- 
wide movement called the Kingdom of God Campaign, 
has the largest circulation ever attained by a Chris- 
tian paper. The Light of Love, and Little Children 
of Light, are edited in the department for women and 
children in the same society, The Light of Love being 
meant especially for grown-up non-Christians and 
those still young in the Faith, while the other is for 
children. One little boy, when asked if he would 
like to renew his subscription to this, said indignantly: 
“Of course! I shall take it till I die!” 


ConTACTS 


Very interesting letters come in from readers. For 
instance, we have had a wonderful correspondence with 
two young men in a country village, who were brought 
to the knowledge of Christ through one of them read- 
ing The Light of Love and then writing to the editor. 
They were baptized in April last year. Another young 
man from the far north came to see us and thank us 
for the help he had received when he had little oppor- 
tunity of any other Christian sympathy or teaching. 
I have had gifts of country produce from a woman 
reader in quite another part of Japan. A little girl, 
who loved the Saviour but was persecuted and almost 
forced to do idol worship, wrote to us that the chil- 
dren’s magazine was her greatest comfort and joy. 

The Japanese are gifted with powers of quick re- 
sponse to truth and beauty. With most of them “the 
beauty of holiness,” the mysteries of the inner life of 
communion with God appeal as no mere facts or argu- 
ments could do. We confidently expect that they will 
themselves make inspiring contributions to the Chris- 
tian literature of the world. 


O make my heart so still, so still, 
When I am deep in prayer, 

That I may hear the white mists rise, 
Losing themselves in air. 


By UtTsuNoMIYA BENJIRO, @ Japanese leper 


(Translated by Lois J. Erickson) 
Reprinted from the Church Missionary Outlook. 





Common Honesty 


(Continued from page 532) 


worship, but the emphasis is placed upon service. And 
“pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
ee and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” 

Today millions are idle, and few indeed are “too 
busy.” Are there many who see any connection be- 
tween this condition and their life-long forgetfulness of 
“God’s sacred hours?” Hours that were used for sel- 
fish pleasure and wilful sin, instead of for the build- 
ing up in the hearts of men that Kingdom which is 
the very foundation of all human welfare. How much 
of each week is sacred to God, even in the average 
Christian's life? 

Surrender is that which sanctifies sacrifice and makes 
service effective. “Ye are not your own” should be 


burned into every Christian consciousness. It was said 
of certain New Testament saints that “They first gave 
their own selves to the Lord.” Without this initial 
gift, sacrifice is useless, and service is fruitless. 

Just how honest are we with God? Have we gotten 
into the habit of “keeping back part of the price?” Do 
we reserve a certain part of our heart’s allegiance, 
God’s time, and God’s money for our own selfish pur- 
poses? Is it really true, as the cynic would have us 
believe, that “we are all dishonest at heart?” God 
forbid! But if so, it is time to call a halt. God’s 
danger flags are up. We may ignore them only at the 
cost of ruin irretrievable. The fate of Israel may yet 
be the fate of Christendom, even in our generation. 
“For if God spared not the natural branches, take heed 
lest he also spare not thee.” : 

The challenge comes to every believer in Christ to 
be strictly honest in every obligation, as related to 
God and man, remembering that the honor of a Chris 
tian gentleman is at stake. 
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In Memoriam 


By PEARL S. BUCK, Nanking, China 


(This is the first installment of a sketch of Dr. Sydenstricker, written by his gifted daughter, Mrs. J. L. 
Buck, and read at a Memorial Service for ‘Dr. Sydenstricker, held at Kashing, at an adjourned Miss‘on Meet- 
ing. Mrs. Buck was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for her gripping story, “The Good Earth.’ We feel that we 
are most fortunate in being able to give to our readers this intimate story of Dr. Sydenstricker’s life by one 
who knew him best and is able to make vividly real his nobility of character and self-sacrificing service——Kditor.) 


on the thirteenth of August, 1852, in Greenbrier 

County, near Lewisburg, W. Va. He was next 
to the youngest of nine children, seven sons and two 
daughters. His father was a farmer on a large farm 
of land too rough and hilly to be very productive. 
What we of this generation know of my father’s boy- 
hood is mainly through the stories he has many times 
told us of his childhood years on that farm. 

Through those stories we know that he grew up in 
a great, bustling household, full of children and rela- 
tives, where there was little spare cash but always 
plenty to eat, not only for themselves but for visitors, 
who were abundant. I remember once he told us 
with a chuckle that quite unexpectedly twenty neigh- 
bor women from farms about and from town came in 
early one morning to spend the day. They came one 
by one, all independent of each other, and as the crowd 
continued to grow, some of them in confusion pre- 
pared to return home. But my father’s mother would 
have them stay. There was plenty; chickens to kill, 
plenty of vegetables, plenty of milk and cheese and 
butter and old-fashioned salt-rising bread. It was a 
hospitable house, the house where the “preachers’’ al- 
ways stayed when they passed through, the house where 
the school-teacher boarded. 

It was an independent life, too. My father has 
delighted us with stories of the sugar-making, the 
shearing of sheep and the making of woolen cloth, 
the planting of flax and hemp and spinning of linen 
and jeans. He loved to tell us how every process was 
carried out, from the planting and the shearing to the 
weaving and the dyeing and spinning. Many a time 
I have heard him say with a pride and satisfaction in 
voice and look, “We bought nothing in those days 
except a little coffee and tea and white sugar.” 

One of his boyish tasks was to take grain to the mill 
to be ground into flour. 

The head of this big, hospitable, self-sufficient house- 
hold was my father’s father. The name Sydenstricker 
denotes a German origin, and such was the case. The 
tamily had come to the United States before the Revo- 
lutionary War; some of its members had fought in that 
war on the side of the Colonies. Its first settlers in 
the new world were in Pennsylvania, but they remained 
there only a short time before going South. It was 
characteristic, however, of the conservatism of this 
tamily, that while they were loyal to the new country, 
they maintained many of their German traditions for 
many years, so that in my father’s childhood German 
was still spoken in their home equally with English, 
and indeed his grandmother, who lived with them, 
‘poke no English. From this German heritage came 
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many of my father’s finest qualities, a love for clean- 
liness and order and neatness, a fine thrift, a passionate 
devotion to duty, a painstaking scholarship. 

In my father’s home there was always a very living 
atmosphere of religion. He used to tell us that al- 
ways, morning and evening, his father held prayers. 
Every year for more than a half century his father 
read the Bible through. On Sundays church was a 
duty and pleasure for all. The visit of a minister was 
an honor and a privilege. The children were taught 
through such an environment, more than through 
words, a profound reverence for God, and devotion to 
duty was always the primary call. 

Perhaps this religious atmosphere, so humble and 
sincere and without any cant or hypocrisy, was respon- 
sible for the fact that out of the seven sons of the 
family six became ministers and the seventh was for 
years an elder in the church. Out of the seven my 
father was one. 

Just when he first decided to become a missionary I 
do not know. I do know that at first he fought against 
the conviction that he should become one. Fiftv years 
ago it was no light thing to undertake as a life-work 
the task of being a missionary. Not much was known 
of foreign countries, the task once begun was under- 
stood to be life-long, diseases of the Far East were 
little known or understood. Nor was my father a 
man who loved hazard for its own sake. He was a 
student to the very center of his being. He loved 
quiet, orderly ways. He loved books and erudition. 
He recoiled with his whole heart from the adventure 
of a missionary’s life. I asked him often why he had 
become a missionary, and he always answered in the 
grave and reverent voice he had for such subjects as 
moved him profoundly, “I felt it my simple duty to 
spread the gospel.” 

His first interest in missions was through missionary 
magazines and through appeals made for missions. 
But he did not decide the matter for many years, 
although it seems to have been uncomfortably in his 
mind for a long time. 

When he was yet a child, the Civil War broke out. 
Four of his older brothers fought for the South, al- 
though his father owned no slaves—indeed, would not 
hold it right to own human beings, and, strange custom 
for those times, when he hired Negro labor he insisted 
on paying the same rates of wage as he did to white 
labor. But the loyalty of the family was to the South, 
and many times have I heard my father say with the 
pain of remembered hardships that Lincoln did wrong 
to free the slaves as he did. The South, he said. 
had already seen for herself the evils of slavery and 
was preparing to free them gradually. 
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The War came with devastating effect upon the 
family. They were on the border between two states, 
and one day the Southern army would sweep through, 
voracious and taking all they could, and the next day 
the Northern army would do the same. Perhaps one 
reason why my father was able to bear, with a fortitude 
that astonished us all, the wars and terrors of those 
latter years in China, was because he had had this 
early experience of war. When any of us blamed too 
harshly the soldiers of China, he would always say 
gently, “I remember in the Civil War the soldiers did 
just the same. It is not because they are Chinese.” 

The family was much impoverished during these 
years, but more dire in my father’s eyes than any mate- 
rial poverty was the fact that there were no schools. 
He loved learning, and many a time have I heard him 
say, “When I was a boy, every day at school was a 
pleasure—my greatest pleasure was to go to school.” 

Although he had always to work hard, he was an 
indefatigable student. During the period of the War 
his father, after the day’s labor, taught the children 
as best he cculd. After the War was over, it was he 
who started a school as one of the first activities, and 
furnished a house and boarded the teacher free of 
charge. To this school my father went with utmost 
eagerness, and when he had finished all it could give 
him, he went for two years to Frankfort Academy. 

Then he dreamed of college. His father had lit- 
tle means to help him and not a great sympathy, in 
fact, so little that he insisted each son must stay on 
the farm until he was twenty-one years of age. I know 
from what my father has often said that he chafed 
sorely under this, but I know he performed it scru- 
pulously, working hard and full-time for his father, for 
he felt it his duty to obey his father until he came 
of age. But when he was twenty-one, he was free. 
His father, according to his custom with all his sons, 
gave him a horse and a little money and bade him 
Godspeed. 


My father entered Washington and Lee University 
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as soon as he could after this. Our chief record of 
his four college years is a drawer full of honors he 
took there. I know he fell to his books with a zea] 
that was nothing short of hunger. I know he was 
desperately poor the whole time and half starved him- 
self. There was no way to make money. Once I 
believe he undertook to sell books, but his quiet, dif- 
fident manner was not suited to such a task. He could 
never sell anything; he could only give. I know that 
he took little if any share in the social life of the 
colleges. But I know that he graduated with honors 
in every class he took, and with highest honors in 
languages. He had a remarkable mind, not scintillat- 
ing, but steady, penetrating, retentative for such things. 
In later years his university recognized him as one of 
its alumni of whom it was proud and gave him early 
the honorary title of Doctor of Divinity. 

On the day after his graduation, he had a tragedy 
that was more tragic for him than it would have been 
for many. He spent the last night in his dormitory, 
and in the night a fire broke out, and he escaped with 
his bare life and lost all—all being his precious books. 
I have heard him speak of it more than a few times 
with regret. 

After his college, he had come to the definite con- 
clusion that God called him to be a foreign missionary, 
and he chose China for his country. He went to 
seminary for two years and was then ready, at the age 
of twenty-seven, for his work. 

His parents did not dare oppose the resolution, 
since they respected so profound a sense of call as he 
had, but his mother made only one demand, and it 
was that he marry before he go. He had never been 
a youth or voung man to pay attention to girls. But 
now he definitely put this question before God, and 
waited until he could know what to do. 

He had a brother who was a minister in Pocahontas 
County and he went to that brother’s home to visit for 
a time. There he met my mother. 

(To be continued.) 





Snap-shots from the Sutsien Field 


By C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsten, Ku., China 


SUTSIEN COUNTRY FIELD—TANSHANG 
CHAPEL 

HE heart of the country evangelist must be large 

to remember in love and prayer all the places 

and the problems in his care. It is a soul-trving 
and soul-inspiring experience to be an evangelist in 
China. This picture is taken in the little yard of 
the chapel. Seated in the middle is Mrs. Chang, the 
wife of the local preacher, and to her left Miss Chien, 
the teacher in the church school. The three others are 
daughters of Mrs. Chang, and attending school under 
Miss Chien. The little door to the left opens out on 
the canal bank, and overlooks the low-lying plains for 
a dozen miles. The canal now no longer boasts the 
glory of the Manchu dynasty when cargo boats daily 
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Missions 


passed up and down, making this one of the main 
trade routes of North Kiangsu; but small boats still 
ply, and when bandits are not too bad, travel in 
either way is possible. 

I wish it were possible to give some of the back- 
ground and history called to mind as this picture 
rests on my desk. The devil has had his day in 
trying to disrupt the work here at various times, using 
first unworthy church members, and then bandits, and 
then unworthy leaders, but, in spite of all, there are 
the few who remain loyal, and we know that eventually 
God’s Will will be done. We are more certain of 
this because there is a prayer circle in Washington, 
D. C., which has been supporting this work for years, 
and has been praying for it definitely every week all the 
time. God answers prayer, even though at times he 
delays long. 














SUTSIEN COUNTRY FIELD—CHAPEL YARD, 
MACHUANGCHI 
_ The local preacher is seated on the back row, 
right end. The teacher in the local church primary 
school is by his side. This group of a few pupils 
and two local Christians happened to be in the yard, 
and I took all together to keep from hurting anybody’s 
feelings. About fifteen Christians constitute the mem- 
bership here, and it looks like the devil has been 
peculiarly active in sowing the seeds of discord in 
their midst. I tell my people again and again that 
we in China do not need to fear the assaults of the 
devil from the outside, but that it is within that 
the danger lies, and they all know it to be the truth. 
There are very apt ways of saying this in Chinese. 
Our country is infested by bandits, and each village 
has its gun towers and watchmen night and day. It 
is a well-known fact that no bandit gang will attack. 
a village unless there are traitors from the village who 
are willing to act as guides by night. By using this 
illustration as applied to the church, it is very easy 
to show that the outward persecution of the church 
has always and still does simply act as cement to 
weld together and purify the church, but that when the 
devil gets inside the church and uses church members 
to lead in the destruction, the dangers and difficulties 
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are increased a dozenfold. In this particular place 
about two-thirds of the membership were provoked 
at me and did not want to see me because I had been 
unable to make an additional mission grant of one 
dollar and thirty cents a month toward a teacher’s 
salary for their children. Don’t any of you think for 
a minute that all the difficulties of evangelizing the 
Chinese are ended when you have contributed some 
money and sent it to us. Our difficulties have just 
begun. 




















IN THE SUTSIEN FIELD—CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOL AT WANGYING 
This shows one of our typical primary school 
groups, with the chapel (or schoolroom) in the back- 
ground, the preacher seated at the back, right, and 


the teacher seated at the back, left. You will be 
interested to note the windows, made of wooden slats, 
which let the air in during the summer, and can be 
pasted over with white paper in the winter to keep 
out the cold. The wall is made of packed earth, and 
appears rough where it has cracked off. The door stays 
open winter and summer, being closed only at night 
when the lamp is lit within. In the daytime, if 
the door were shut, it would be too dark to read at 
all. You can well see why it is necessary for the 
itinerator in this land to wear plenty of clothes. When 
I get fixed up for real cold weather, I might by acci- 
dent sit on a block of ice for half an hour and not 
be chilled. 

The interesting part of this picture, to those of us 
who know, is not the faces of the pupils, but the his- 
tory of the struggles of the group here who have built 
the church. From the first we were not willing to 
put mission money into this place. It is only two 
miles from a large central town where the mission had 
already spent a lot of money. The local Christians 
persisted, however, and as I have sat by night and 
listened to them tell of their hardships, and opposition, 
I have felt like crying with them. They worked by 
night because heathen members of their families ob- 
jected if they took good daylight working time to 
work on the church. Finally the climax came when 
everything seemed to be lost because the mud walls 
were not strong enough to permit the men working 
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on them to place in position the rafters. After a night 
of prayer they awoke the next morning to find that 
the Lord had sent a great freeze and the walls were 
like block of rock, enabling the work to be finished 
amidst praising and rejoicing. 
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SUTSIEN COUNTRY FIELD—GROUP, 
TAWANGCHI CHAPEL 

Some chapels and groups of Christians continue to 
prosper even when there are no missionary evangelists 
to lead and no native preachers to instruct. The 
group here is of this nature. They have endured 
much poverty and bandit oppression, and most of 
them are very ignorant, but there is no doubt that 
they know what it is to be a Christian, and be saved 
from their sins. I think that the bald-headed man 
at the right on the back row is mainly responsible 
for the living faith here. (His head, by the way, 
is not bald. He has just had it shaved. It saves 
money to shave the head because it takes three times 
as long for the hair to grow out again as compared 
with a cut with clippers. I have threatened to save 
time and trouble by having my hair thus cared for, bui 
I find such serious objections on the part of my 
family that to the present I have desisted.) 

It is a great lesson to us missionary evangelists 
to note the life which can exist in a group like this 
in spite of evacuations and revolutions. The whole 
secret lies in having one or more local Christians who 
have enough real vital Christianity to pray with and 
for the church whether the paid workers come or not. 
Money is a small matter. Education is not necessary. 
The man here, Mr. Wu, makes his living pushing a 
wheelbarrow and working around a little garden patch 
which he owns. He has bad eyes and cannot much 
more than read the New Testament, put he seems to 
be born again, and able to prove by his life and words 
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that his trust is not in empty philosophies, but jn 
the Lord of Life. 

The men and women in this picture constitute the 
group of Christians and enquirers who assembled dur- 
ing my brief visit. 














IN THE SUTSIEN FIELD—CHURCH PRIMARY 
SCHOOL AT PICHOW 


We believe in using churches and chapels seven 


days in the week. If there is one thing that the Chi- 
nese cannot see the use of, it is an empty building, be 
it church or dwelling. Five years ago we had seventy 
primary schools, taught by Christian teachers in our 
churches, and chapels scattered all over our country 
field of two million people. Since then there have 
been wars and revolutions, and “cuts” and many other 
complicating elements, so that today we only have 
about forty-five schools. ‘The above is a picture of 
the one at Pichow. The teacher, Miss Wang, is a 
graduate of our Christian Girls’ High School here, 
and is standing at the back of the group, right. There 
are about thirty-five pupils in all, mostly girls. Boys 
are not received unless they are of small stature and 
under ten years of age, and even then they are put 
in a different part of the church from the girls. 

The school here will have to close after January, 
1932. I have already issued the orders putting the 
cut into operation as far as the majority of the coun- 
try schools go. I expect to keep about fifteen schools 
in the more important centers to try and hold the 
skeleton of our work together until the Chinese church 
gets strong enough to carry the load, or until the Lord 
provides the funds in some way. I have told all my 
people that if the Lord wants the money to be pro- 
vided, he can do it very easily, and if not, he must 
have a purpose to perform. Pray for us. 
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Decrease for four months 


165,936.46 
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A Missionary Extra 










t in By REV. R. J. McMULLEN, Hangchow, China 
the T WAS interesting to see space given in a recent 
dur- | copy of THE SuRvEY to the importance of inspect- 


ing the work of the National Flood Relief Com- 
mission. You may be interested to learn that a South- 
em Presbyterian Missionary is head of this depart- 
ment—I have been field secretary of the Commission 
since last fall, giving about half time to its work. For 
sometime now, I have also been head of the “Inspec- 
torate.” 

This, added to more than four score Board and 
Committee appointments and regular full-time job as 
evangelistic missionary, has kept me “extra”? busy. 

The accompanying picture is a very unusual one. 
Dr. Howlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, has been 
visiting in China to study flood conditions. I have 












































































had the pleasure of spending nearly two weeks travel- 

ling with him through some of the flood areas. This 

picture was taken during a visit to me at Hangchow. 

We were visiting our most famous Buddhist Monastery, 
RY Linyin. I noticed a man taking moving pictures. 

Upon enquiry it was found he was a professional from 
ven Berlin, taking sound pictures for a German news reel. 
hi- It occurred to me that he might be glad to take a 
be picture of the Dean of Canterbury with the Abbott of 
nty Linyin. He was delighted, and I went to get the 
our Abbott. With him I found the most famous Buddhist 
try Scholar in the world today. This monk, T’ai Hsu, 
ts has been in Europe and America giving lectures on 
vd sg He had visited Canterbury and was de- This picture was taken by Mr. Murply, the famous 
of ghted to meet the Dean. architect, who built Yengching University and other 
a It was easy to get this scholar, the Abbott, and the famous Chinese-style foreign buildings. Reading from 
i Dean in front of the temple for a sound-movie. I left to right: R. J. McMullen; the Dean; T’ai Hsu 
sie also got into my first and only sound film. with cane; and the Abbott of Linyin Monastery. 
dys 
nd 
yut 
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- Behold the B. J. C's! 
he 
n- HIS snapshot of the Second Generation China 
als Missionaries was taken during the meeting of the 
he North Kiangsu Mission, September, 1931. This 
ch group is usually known as the B. I. C. Club (Born In 
rd China Club). Its membership is very select. The 
ny only initiation rites is the ordeal of being born and 
' reared in China, and the only promises and vows taken 
1s 


are those required by the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions in Nashville, Tenn. No prefixes (Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss) are allowed to any names in this Club. 

The members include: 

Lewis Lancaster, Sophie Graham, Agnes Woods 
(Mrs. Harnsberger), Elizabeth Grier, James Woods, 
Russell Woods, James B. Woods, Jr., M. D., Houston 
and Norman Patterson, and Edgar Woods. 


















Are Educational Missions Evangelistic? 
By ELIZABETH GORDON, Campo Bello, Minas Geraes, Brazil 


BEING a member of the East Brazil Mission and 
a teacher in one of its three schools, had this ques- 
9 tion most forcibly presented to me when, in the 


report of Commissiin II to the Congress on World 
Missions last year, ine following suggestion was made: 
“In the North and East Brazil Missions, especially, 
should there be more direct emphasis on evangelistic 
work, even though that emphasis may call for the 
lessening of support of educational institutions.” As 
an aside, where are those evangelists that have been 
promised us at various times? One in Africa, one in 
North Brazil, and the other in the United States, that 
I know of. 

I had never thought of educational missions as being 
anything else than a form of evangelistic work. Had 
not Solomon said, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it’? That is what educational missions attempt to do. 
I had always, when discouraged, put my hope in the 
inspired promise of the Psalmist, “They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy.” (Only the dear Father knows 
how much of the sowing in educational work is done 
in tears.) “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.” “Bearing precious 
seed”; the seed which God spoke of by the prophet 
Isaiah, saying: “So shall my word be that goeth forth 
cut of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” Can it be that 
I was mistaken and that we were failing in our two- 
fold aim: evangelization and training of children from 
Christian homes ? 

Do we prepare leaders? More than one-third of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil 
were educated at the Gammon Institute in Lavras, and 
some went there from one or the other of our two 
smaller schools. That one fact, alone, I think, should 
be quite a sufficient answer to any question as to the 
effectiveness of our educational institutions in training 
leaders. The Presbyterian Church in Brazil is the 
combined result of the efforts of the various missions 
of the Presbyterians U. S. and U. S. A. 

But, we can also “point with pride” to several in- 
dividuals: Dona Othilia Emrich, Miss See’s chief 
helper and able supporter in Nepomuceno; Dona Anna 
Alvarengo, matron at Kemper, to whom everyone turns 
for friendly and frank advice; Dr. Antonio Garcia 
(civil engineer and mayor of Campo Bello) whose 
very political enemies honor him for his integrity and 
uprightness; and Dr. Erasmo Braga, lately deceased, 
an international figure in religious education. And 
so on through a long list of teachers, housewives, 
cooks, lawyers, engineers, politicians, doctors, farmers, 
business meri, day laborers, all the walks of life. 

It is much more difficult to measure what, for lack 
of a better term, I shall call purely evangelistic re- 
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sults. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thoy 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” I have yet to meet an evangelist 
who claims to know all the results of his efforts, and 
it seems that the results of school work are even more 
illusive. However, two facts have been recently 
brought to my attention, which I am passing on. 

The first is that of a farmer, who for sometime was 
indifferent to the gospel. He finally went to the 
meetings held near his home during one of the oc- 
casional visits from our evangelist. He seemed to 
be very much in earnest about knowing more. When 
asked why, he replied in substance, “Well, I used to 
think that one religion was as good as another until 
I started selling cream to the Agricultural School in 
Lavras. I knew it was Prostestant, but thev offered 
me gocd terms and I made the contract with them. 
They have always been honest and just in their deal- 
ings with me, and so I thought that if that was what 
it was to be a Protestant I would like to know more 
about it. So here I am.” He is now a professing 
Christian. 

Only a short while ago one of our lay evangelists 
was here, we were all talking together—he, the Svden- 
strickers, Miss Foster and I—when suddenly he turned 
to Miss Foster and said, ““You educational missionaries 
certainly must not realize what a great work you are 
doing. While it may not bring all the direct and im- 
mediate conversions you educators desire, it makes the 
work of an evangelist much easier, and he can get 
quicker results wherever your students have gone. I 
do not know how many new places I have visited, ex- 
pecting to find opposition, but I was met with great 
cordiality and the best points for preaching have been 
offered free. I find that the leaders of the place or 
some of their family have been to your schools, per- 
haps for onlv one year. They are neither hostile nor 
indifferent to the gospel; on the contrary, they are 
anxious to help the evangelist to sow the word by dis- 
pelling prejudices and otherwise opening doors that 
wnder ordinary circumstances would be bolted and 
barred. Certainly vou teachers do not realize that you 
are preparing the ground that the evangelist may sow 
and reap an abundant harvest.” 

We thanked him cordially, for indeed we did not 
know it. “The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened.” 

Just when I had finished this article, we received 
The Christian Observer for June 1, with Rev. E. V. 
Tadlock’s article, ““The Home Missionary in Action.” 
I would like to quote just a bit of it: “The mission 
school is no accident. . . . The church school is 4 
great leveler of prejudice. . . . The school brings the 
children under the influence of Christian teachers, and 
the teachers into intimate contact with the homes. The 
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Bible is taught, chapel worship held. The Sunday 
school comes as a matter of course, and the preaching 
service after it. Seeds of truth are sown, germinate, 
grow. Little children become big children, and thence 
to maturity, with habits established, viewpoints con- 
firmed, and ideals shaped. It is a tedious process. 
The missionary’s hair has turned gray, but the church 
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has a foundation and leadership.”” What is true of 
the “home” mission school is equally true of the “‘for- 
eign” mission school. “It is a tedious process”; yes. 
But look at the results! The church has a founda- 
tion (from evangelization) and leadership (from train- 
ing of children from Christian homes). 





Missionary Arrivals 


Africa—Miss Ruby Rogers. 
Miss Charlotte McMurray. 
China—Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. Price. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Craig. 
Mrs. Maxcy Smith. 
Mrs. J. W. Bradley. 
Mrs. Nettie D. Grier. 
Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr. 
Miss Lillian Wells. 
Japan—Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Hassell. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine. 
Miss Susan D. Currell. 
Korea—Miss Nanette Walker. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Knox. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Bull. 


Missionary Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen. 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. Alva Hardie. 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor. 


Miss Margaret A. Wilson, new missionary. 
Miss Wilson goes out from Wilmington, 
N. C. After finishing her preparatory 
course she received her A. B. Degree from 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C. She also 
attended Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
and the Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va. Miss Wilson goes to Lavras to 
teach in Charlotte Kemper, taking the 
place of Miss Tannehill. 

China--Miss Rebecca Wilson. 

Miss Ruth Worth, new missionary to China. 
Miss Worth is the daughter of Dr. George 
C. Worth of our China Mission, and was 
born in Kiangyin, China. She received her 
education in the Shanghai American School, 
and Agnes Scott, Decatur, Ga., from which 
she received her A. B. Degree. Her techni- 
cal training was taken in the University of 
Virginia and she also received her Master’s 
Degree from this university. Miss Worth 
goes out to assist her father in the Kiangyin 
Hospital, without any financial obligation 
on the part of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions. 
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Ken Chan Won Them 


The Story ofa Gift of Love 
By LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON 


Ken Chan was seven years old. His bright black eyes 
shone out from a round, rosy face. He wore a baggy 
little black suit with trousers reaching halfway to his 
rubber shoes, and on his closely clipped head was a 
cap with a brass badge above the peak. He had bright 
brass buttons, and on his turned-up collar was a gleam- 
ing figure I, for Ken Chan was a proud member of 
the First Grade in the Primary School. 

On Sundays he sat with other eager boys in a sunny 
Sunday school, and kept his eyes fixed on the end of 
the teacher’s pointer as it traveled down the columns of 
large, black characters on the song-chart, while he sang 
with all his might, “Jesus Loves Me,” and “When He 
Cometh.” His face was alive with interest as he lis- 
tened to the Bible stories, and dropped his money into 
the red velvet collection bag. 

One day he came home all aglow. He was carrying 
a little three-cornered paper box with a slit in the top, 
and he explained to his mother that his teacher had 
given it to him in which to put a self-denial offering. 
She had told the children that they were either to earn 
the money, or to get it by doing without something 
that they liked very much, for Jesus had taught that 
such money is worth more in bringing in God’s King- 
dom than great treasures given without love. She had 
asked that each child try to put one big Japanese penny 
into the box every week. How was Ken Chan to earn 
his money? There was a special kind of cake for 
dinner on Sundays at his home, which he liked very 


much. As his eyes fell upon it that day, his mother 
said, “Ken Chan, suppose you do not eat your cake 
today. You might earn your penny that way.” 


He ran to her to get the money, and as he dropped 
it into the box, his father had a suggestion to make. 
‘Ken Chan,” he said, “the flies are getting very bad 
this summer. Every time you kill a hundred for me, 
I shall give you a penny.” 

Japanese houses are unscreened, and when the white 
paper doors are pushed back in summer, insects enter 
in swarms. Ken Chan pursued the flies vigorously, 
keeping those he killed carefully shut up in a small tin 
box. Often he lay on his stomach on the floor and 
turned them out on a piece of paper to count them, 
proud of his new accomplishment of counting to a hun- 
dred. The pennies in the three-cornered box began to 
jingle as the long days dragged by until a month was 
gone. 

Then one morning Ken Chan was taken dreadfully 
ill. The doctor came and telephoned at once for the 
ambulance and took the little fellow to the hospital 
for infectious diseases, while a squad remained behind 
to disinfect the premises. By night four nurses were 
working with all their might to ease the boy’s agony. 
Father and mother stood by stunned. At ten o’clock 
the doctor told them that there was no hope. The 
brave little mother took her baby’s hand and gently 


said, “Ken, dear, do you know me?” The hot 
fingers answered with convulsive pressure. 
is the pain so dreadful? 


little 
“Darling, 
Listen to what Mother has 
to tell you. In a little while something beautiful will 
happen. You will be all well again, and you are going 
to Jesus, about whom you learned in Sunday school, to 
live with him in that lovely home you have told me 
of.” <A flash of understanding passed over the little 
face, and the restless groaning was hushed for a moment 
while Ken Chan said with a smile, “It is all right.” 


The night wore on in tense apprehension. Nurses 
came and went with great pails of ice, and hot water 
bottles. The doctor now and again administered the 
sharp mercy of the injection needle. The splendid 
strength of the boy was ebbing. Suddenly, as the sweet 
breeze of morning came through the open window, and 
those watching could see a red-gold sun beginning to 
rise above the still blue sea, Ken Chan rose upon his 
elbow and began to sing very clearly, 


“Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but He is strong! 


“Yes, Jesus loves me, 
Yes, Jesus loves me, 
Yes, Jesus loves me .. .” 


“That means me!” he shouted, and fell back upon 
his bed. In a few moments he had gone to be with 
the Master, who loves all little children. 

The funeral was held in the church that Ken Chan 
had loved, although none of his family were baptized 
Christians. Two days later, father, mother, brother, and 
sister, dressed in their black crested robes, and with 
the pitiful calm which custom demands of the newly- 
bereaved, went to call upon the pastor to ask him to 
receive them into the church. Ken Chan’s life and 
death had been witness to them of the beauty of his 
faith. 


In the father’s hand was a blue three-cornered box, 
heavy now, and jingling. He held it out to the minister. 
“This is my boy’s box,” he said. “I have not opened 
it. He was saving his money to g‘ve to God.” 

They tore it open together, and instead of the four 
pennies—one a week—which the children had _ been 
asked to give, there were thirteen! 


Oh, little wistful face watching others eat the Sun- 
day dainty which you liked so well, and eager little 
groveler upon the floor laboring to count your piles of 
flies, may not your short life accomplish yet its over- 
flowing measure, as others read of your glad sacrifice 
and turn themselves to ask of God what they can give 
back to him which in his sight will be more than all 
they have ever cast into the treasury! 
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Schoo] of Japanese Language and 
Culture. 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

*Winn, Rev. S. D. 
*Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
[bupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

tRoyce. Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 


THE 


Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. D. Jas. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Pyengyang (Union Work). 


Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


Lee, Miss E. V. 


September, 193? 


Ahern, Miss Emma E, (8, 


Africa—Stegull, Rev. and Mrs. 
Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs, t h 


Morelia, 1919. — Rev. and Mrs 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexi 


ae ngs Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs, Gaston, 


Brazil—Smith, Rev. and Mrs, Jas, P 
China—Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, E 
China—Corriher, Miss Elizabeth. — 

China—Du Bose, Rev. and Mrs. P.¢ 
Toluca, 1919. China—Head, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 


H. 
Mexico.) wees “eens Mr. and Mrs. Wilby 


Laredo, Texas. China—Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 

ans “ae Rev. and Mrs. J. E, 
r. 

Korea—Mrs. R. T. Coit. 


Chilpancinge, 1921. Korea—Lathrop (R. N.), Miss Lillie 


(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 

Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 

Shelby, Miss Margaret. 


oO. 
Korea—Owen, Mrs. C. C. 


Retired. 
Africa—Fex~ing, Miss Maria (c). 
Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. a — re 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Cuernavaca (reopened 1931). 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico.) 


Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 


China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 


China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Sykes, Mrs. Anna K. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 


Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 


Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. E. 

Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. C.N. 


China— Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 


lyodson. Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. J. K. 

McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 





Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


exico.) 





IN UNITED STATES. 


Inactive. 
Africa—King, Dr. and Mrs. R. R. 





Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 


Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
K 


Japan—Mcliwaine, Rev. and Mrs. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 
t Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States and 


not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 


quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed te Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 


postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 


cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 


1 cent for each additiona] 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and Te 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 


latest Postage Guide. 
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Junior Foreign Mission Program for September, 1932 


TOPIC—JAPAN 


CaLL To WorsHip——“He Knoweth” (Premier Hymns, 
No. 159) played softly. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—“‘He Knoweth.”’ 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a mission sta- 
tion in Japan. 

COLLECTION SONG AND OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 23, repeated in concert. 

PRAYER—For a blessing on those missionaries who 
work among the children of Japan; that many 
of these little ones may be brought to Christ in 
their youth. 

Quiz—What Do You Know About Japan? 

Story—Ken Chan Won Them. Page 574. 

Sonc—“I Think When I Read That Sweet Story” 


(Premier Hymns, No. 156). 
CLosE WitH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Hang a map of Japan in a convenient place and 
let the stations be located on it as the names are men- 
tioned at Roll Call. Paper maps of Japan, 32x42 inches, 
with our stations marked, may be had from The Edu- 
cational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. Price, 
25c. Map Talks on Japan, free. 

Questions on Japan may be prepared beforehand, and 
the answers distributed, or this may be an impromptu 
exercise, letting the children tell what they know about 
Japan, without prev‘ous preparation. 

Let the story of Ken Chan be told by a good story- 
teller. 

To TAKE HomMe—Tiny Japanese fans may be made by 
folding the vari-colored paper that lines envelopes, oF 
they may be cut out of colored cardboard, and lines 
like sun-rays, drawn in black ink. A Scripture text 
may be attached and read as each fan is distributed. 





Or 





